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A VALUABLE BOOK 


The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861 


The History of the Education of the Colored People of the 
United States from the Beginning of Slavery to the Civil War 


BY 


CARTER GODWIN WOODSON, Ph.D. 


(HARVARD) 
460 pp. $2.00; by mail $2.65 


*¢This book is neither a controversial treatise on Negro education nor a study 
of recent problems. Dr. Woodson has given us something new. He has by scientific 
treatment amassed numerous facts to show the persistent strivi of ante-bellum 
Negroes anxious to be enlightened. What they accomplished is but marvelous.’ 

The author aims to the student of history in touch with the great movements 
which effected the u ee he oe Serene Die. teas oem Aaelly 


The titles of the a. 3 are: ‘*Introduction,’’ ‘‘Religion with Letters,’’ 
‘(Education as a Right Man,’’ ‘‘ Actual Education,’’ ‘‘ Better ” 
‘*Edueating the Urban Negro,’’ ‘‘The Reaction,’’ ‘‘Religion without Letters,’’ 
ad in of on,’’ ‘*Edueating Negroes Transplanted to Free 
Soil,’’ ** ueation,’’ ‘‘Voeational Training,’’ ‘‘Education at Public Ex- 
pense.’’ In the appendix are found a number of valuable documents. The volume 
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an excellent of research... ... I aa noe Sete, wie ave a good sale."——Edward 
Ohanning Professor of Ancient and Modern History, Harvard a 

“It seems clear to me that have made a subs’ al contribution to subject and I 
know I shall by it.”—F; J, Turner, Prof of History, Earvard University. 
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well the attention of everybody with an intelligent interest in the colored people. You 

easily and material in the true spirit of 


t 
scholarship. I you Mneerely Fr nand Schevill, Professor of History in the 


“Ig seems to me that you have taken a field of which little has been known and dev. 
in it a most interesting and valuable book. I am glad to have it in my library and rejoice that 


I have the priviiese of some al acquaintance with the author."—Francis W. Shepard 
essor of H' in the Univer. of Chicago. 
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“J wi and 

I know enough about the su . .. Sr seks tt kod eae eee ee ee ee ee 
is the story of the effort on the part of certain agencies to educate the Negro. It is 

above all the of the strivings of the Negro himself under tremendous difficulties and op- 
position, to learn to know more, to be more. . .. . Apart from the fund of information 
which Dr. Woodson has here offered, the supreme point of this study is the un- 
will of the Negro... . . The book, as a whole, is an illumination of the recent 

of education among the colored people.”—-The Washington Star. 
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THE NEGRO WASHERWOMAN, A VANISHING 
FIGURE 

The Negroes of this country keenly resent any such thing 
as the mention of the Plantation Black Mammy, so dear to 
the hearts of those who believe in the traditions of the Old 
South. Such a reminder of that low status of the race in the 
social order of the slave régime is considered a gross insult. 
There is in the life of the Negro, however, a vanishing figure 
whose name every one should mention with veneration. She 
was the all but beast of burden of the aristocratic slave- 
holder, and in freedom she continued at this hard labor as 
a bread winner of the family. This is the Negro washer- 
woman. 

This towering personage in the life of the Negro can- 
not be appreciated today for the reason that her task is al- 
most done. Because of the rise of the race from drudgery 
and the mechanization of the industrial world the washer- 
woman is rapidly passing out. Confusing those women em- 
ployed in laundries with those washing at homes, the Bureau 
of the Census in 1890 reported 151,540 washerwomen, 218,227 
in 1900, and 373,819 in 1910. In 1920, however, there were 
actually 283,557, but this number has comparatively de- 
elined.t. Through machinery and the division of labor the 
steam laundry has made the washing of clothes a well or- 
ganized business with which the toiler over the wash tub 

1U.8. Bureau of the Census, Negro Population in the United States, 1790 
to 1915, p. 526; Fourteenth Census of the United States, Vol. V, p. 359. 
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cannot compete. The price required for this laundry service 
is not always lower than the charges of the washerwoman, 
but the modern laundry offers so many other conveniences 
and advantages that the people are turning away from her 
to the new agency. Only the most unfortunate and the most 
inefficient washerwoman who is unable to do anything else 
and must work for the lowest wages remains to underbid or 
obviate the necessity for introducing the steam laundry sys- 
tem. The Negro washerwoman of the antebellum and the 
reconstruction periods, then, has passed from the stage. For 
her, however, an ever grateful people will have a pleasant 
memory, and generations unborn may honor her in brass 
and stone. 

And why should the Negro washerwoman be thus con- 
sidered? Because she gave her life as a sacrifice for others. 
Whether as a slave or a free woman of color of the ante- 
bellum period or as a worker in the ranks of an emancipated 
people, her life without exception was one of unrelenting 
toil for those whom she loved. In the history of no people 
has her example been paralleled, in no other figure in the 
Negro group can be found a type measuring up to the level 
of this philanthropic spirit in unselfish service. 

The details of the story are interesting. When a slave 
she arose with the crowing of the fowl to sweat all but blood 
in the employ of a despotic mistress for whose household she 
had to toil often until late in the night. On return home 
she had to tax her body further to clean a neglected hut, 
to prepare the meals and wash the clothes of her abandoned 
children, while her husband, also worn out with the heavier 
burdens of the day, had time to rest. In addition to this, 
she often took in other work by which she saved sufficient 
money to purchase her freedom and sometimes that of her 
husband and children. Often she had compassion on a perse- 
cuted slave and used such savings to secure his liberation at 
a high cost only to let him go free for a nominal charge.’ 


* Woodson, Free Negro Owners of Slaves in the United States in 1830, p. 
VI 
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As a slave, too, the washerwoman was the head of the 
family. Her husband was sometimes an uncertain quantity 
in the equation. Not allowed to wed according to law, they 
soon experienced that marriage meant living with another 
with the consent of the owners concerned and often against 
the will of the slaves themselves. Masters ordered women to 
take up with men and vice versa to produce numerous slave 
offspring for sale. When the slave hesitated because of the 
absence of real love the master’s will prevailed. Just as 
such matches were made according to the will of the master 
they were likewise broken by the selling of the man or the 
woman thus attached, and in the final analysis the care of 
the children fell to the mother while the father went to the 
bed of another wife on some remote plantation.’ To provide 
for her home the comforts which the custom of slavery did 
not allow she had to plan wisely and work incessantly. If 
the mother had not developed sufficiently in domestic art to 
earn a little money at leisure she usually fell back on ‘‘tak- 
ing in washing.’”* 

When free during the antebellum period the drudgery 
of the Negro washerwoman was not much diminished. The 
earning power of her husband was not great since slave 
labor impoverished free labor, and the wife often had to do 
something to supplement the income of her unprofitable 
husband. Laboring, too, for those who were not fortunately 
enough circumstanced to have slaves to serve them, the free 
Negro woman could earn only such wages as were paid to 
menial workers. In thus eking out an existence, however, 
the washerwoman was an important factor. Without her 
valuable contribution the family under such conditions could 
not have been maintained.° 

In the North during these antebellum times, the Negro 
washerwoman had to bear still heavier burdens. In the 

® Journal of Negro History, X1V, p. 236-237. 

*This was always a possible resort because this sort of work was looked 


upon as too menial for the whites. 
*To appreciate how washerwomen figured in the life of the Negroes see 
Williams, History of the Negro Race in America, II, 136 
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South, her efforts were largely supplementary; but, in the 
North, she was often the sole wage earner of the family 
even when she had an able-bodied husband. The trouble was 
not due to his laziness but to the fact that Negro men in the 
North were often forced to a life of idleness. Travelers 
of a century ago often saw these black men sitting around 
loafing and noted this as an evidence of the shiftlessness of 
the Negro race, but they did not see the Negro washer- 
woman toiling in the homes and did not take time to find out 
why these Negro men were not gainfully employed. Negro 
men who had followed trades in the South were barred 
therefrom by trade unions in the North,’ and the more en- 
lightened and efficiently trained Irish and Germans immi- 
grating into the United States drove them out of menial 
positions.’ 

In many of the Northern cities, then, Negro men and 
children were fed and clothed with the earnings of the wife 
or mother who held her own in competition with others. In 
most of these cases the man felt that his task was done when 
he drew the water, cut the wood, built the fires, went after 
the clothes, and returned them. Fortunate was the North- 
ern Negro man who could find acceptance in such a woman’s 
home. Still more fortunate was the boy or girl who had a 
robust mother with that devotion which impelled her to give 
her life for the happiness of the less fortunate members of 
an indigent group. Without the washerwoman many ante- 
bellum Negroes would have either starved in that section 
or they would have been forced by indigent circumstances 
to return to slavery in the South, as some few had to do 
during the critical years of the decade just before the Civil 
War.® 

The Negro washerwoman, too, was not only a bread- 

* During the thirties and forties the trades unions barring Negroes were 
beginning to make themselves felt. 

* Woodson, A Century of Negro Migration, pp. 41, 82. 

®Some of the Northern States had laws barring Negroes who were not 


self-supporting. See Hickok, The Negro in Ohio, pp. 41, 42; and Harris, 
Negro Servitude in Illinois, pp. 10, 24, 121, 138, 148, 157, 162, 233-236 
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winner but the important factor in the home. If the family 
owned the home her earnings figured in the purchase of it. 
When the taxes were paid she had to make her contribution, 
and the expenses for repairs often could not be met without 
recourse to her earnings. When the husband could not supply 
or showed indifference to the comforts of the home it was 
she who replaced worn out furniture and unattractive deco- 
rations and kept the home as nearly as possible according to 
the standards of modern times. She could be depended upon 
to clean the yard, to decorate the front with flowers, and to 
give things the aspect of a civilized life. In fact, this work- 
ing woman was often the central figure of the family and the 
actual representative of the home. Friends and strangers 
calling on business usually asked for the mother inasmuch as 
the father was not always an important factor in the 
family.° 

This same washerwoman was no less significant in the 
life of the community. The uplift worker sought her at 
home to interest her in neglected humanity, the abolitionist 
found her a ready listener to the story of her oppressed 
brethren in chains, the colonizationist stopped to have her 
persuade the family to try life anew in Liberia, and the 
preacher paid his usual calls to connect her more vitally 
with the effort to relieve the church of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. While burdened with the responsibility of maintain- 
ing a family she was not too busy to listen to these messages 
and did not consider herself too poor to contribute to the 
relief of those who with a tale of woe convinced her that they 
were less favorably cireumstanced than she. Oftentimes she 
felt that she was being deceived, but she had rather assist 
the undeserving than to turn a deaf ear to one who was ac- 
tually in need.” 

The emancipation of the Negroes as a result of the Civil 


*Certain fathers, however, were equally as conspicuous. See Journal of 
Negro History, XIV, 239. 

” Church workers, understanding this weakness of the Negro women, have 
exploited them as a class known to be generous to a fault. 
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War did not immediately elevate the status of the Negro 
washerwomen nor did it bring them immediate relief from 
the many burdens which they had borne. In their new free- 
dom certain favorably circumstanced Negroes were disposed 
to assume a haughty attitude toward these workers. After 
emancipation Negro men rapidly withdrew their wives and 
daughters from field work and restricted their efforts largely 
to the home; but the washerwomen who went out occasion- 
ally to do day work or had the clothes brought home, re- 
mained for several generations. There was yet so much more 
for them to do in the reconstruction of a landless and illiter- 
ate class that the importance of this rdle could not be under- 
rated. For a number of years thereafter, then, certainly 
until 1900 or 1910 there was little change in the part which 
these women played in the economic life of the Negro.” 
Why should the Negro washerwoman have to continue 
her unrelenting toil even after emancipation? This makes 
an interesting story. In the first place, the Negro was 
nominally free only. The old relation of master and slave 
was merely modified to be that of landlord and tenant in 
the lower South. The wage system established itself in the 
upper South, but soon broke down in certain parts because 
there was no money with which to pay; and the tenant sys- 
tem which followed with most of the evils of slavery kept the 
Negro in poverty. With such a little earning power under 
this system it was a godsend to the Negro man to have a 
wife to supplement his earnings at some such labor as wash- 
ing. She did not always receive money for her services, 
but food and cast-off clothing and shoes contributed equally 
as much to the comfort of her loved ones. White employers 
and biack employees were all hard put to it while the South 
was trying to recover from its devastation and the whole 
country was undergoing a new development, but one class 
could help the other, and both managed in some way to live.” 


“The United States’ Census figures are confusing because at one time 
launderers and laundresses in and outside of laundries are reported together, 
but in other cases they are separate. 

2 Many poor whites of that day were not any better off than the Negroes, 
but they were too proud to work. 
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In the course of time, too, when the problem of eking 
out an existence had been solved there came to the ambitious 
program of the freedmen other demands which made the 
services of the Negro washerwoman indispensable. In the 
first place, the freedmen were urged to buy homes, and they 
could easily see the advantage of living under one’s own 
vine and fig tree and of thus forming a permanent attach- 
ment to the community. Land was cheap, but money was 
scarce. To make such a purchase and at the same time carry 
the other burdens did not permit the withdrawal of the 
washerwoman from her arduous task. Often she was the 
one who took the initiative in the buying of the home, for 
the husband did not always willingly assume additional re- 
sponsibilities.* 

Then when the home had been purchased the children 
had to be educated. Negroes were ambitious to see their 
children in possession of the culture long since observed 
among the whites; and they were urged by the missionary 
teachers from the North to seek education which, as a hand- 
maiden of religion, would quickly solve their problems. This 
often meant the education of the whole family at once; for, 
since the indifference and the impoverished condition of the 
South rendered thorough education at public expense prac- 
tically impossible, the washerwoman had to come to the 
front again to bear more than her share of the burden. The 
missionary schools established by teachers from the North 
required the payment of tuition as well as board and room 
rent. Many things now supplied to students free of charge, 
moreover, had to be purchased in those days by their par- 
ents.* 

Sometimes, too, when there were no children to educate, 
the husband was ambitious to become a teacher or minister, 
and he had to go to school to qualify for the new sphere. 

% Biographical treatments in the Journal of Negro History, passim; and 
data in questionnaires filled out for the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. 

* Because of rapidly diminishing income the missionary schools are not as 


well equipped as they were in those days, and public institutions better 
equipped are taking their places. 
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The wife usually took over the responsibility of the home 
which she often financed through the wash tub. The Negro 
teacher or minister who did not receive such support in ob- 
taining his education was an exception to the rule. Without 
this particular sacrifice of the washerwoman the Negro pro- 
fessional groups would be far less undermanned than what 
they are today. Many of the prominent Negro teachers, 
ministers, business men, and professional workers refer to- 
day with pardonable pride to sisters, mothers, and wives 
who thus made their careers possible.” 

In not a few cases the earnings of the Negro washer- 
woman went to supplement that of her husband as capital 
in starting business enterprises. This effort today is not 
easily estimated because most of such enterprises never 
sueceeded. For lack of experience and judgment these pio- 
neers in a hitherto forbidden field soon ran upon the rocks, 
and the highly prized savings of their companions together 
with their own accumulations sank beneath the wave only 
to discourage a people who had to grope in the dark to 
find the way. As arule, however, the woman bore her losses 
like a heroine in a great crisis, being the last to utter a 
word of censure or to despair of finding some solution of 
a difficult problem. Often when the man at his extremity 
was inclined to give up the fight it was his courageous com- 
panion who brought a word of cheer and urged the pro- 
cession onward.” 

In cooperative business, this worker was a still larger 
factor. The Negro washerwoman, continuing just as she 
had been before the Civil War in social uplift and religious 
effort, served also in the capacity of a stockholder in the 
larger corporations of Negroes. Being already the main 
support of the school and church, she could easily become in- 
terested in business. At the same time the Negro teachers 


* Data in the files of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History 

% Dabney, Maggie L. Walker, passim; Andrews, John Merrick, passim; 
and The Modern Jack and the Beanstalk, passim. 
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and professional classes, who in being taught solely the 
superiority of the other races had developed an inferiority 
complex, could not have confidence in the initiative and 
enterprise of the uneducated Negroes who launched these 
enterprises. The Negro working women who had not been 
misguided by such theories had no such misgivings. The 
only thing they wanted to know was whether it was some- 
thing to give employment, prestige, and opportunity for 
leadership. They believed in the possibilities of their own 
group and willingly cooperated with any one who had a 
high sounding program. They were not the ignorant and 
the gullible, but the true and tried coworkers in the rehabili- 
tation of the race along economic lines.” 

Some of the leading enterprises like the St. Lukes Bank 
in Richmond, the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Durham, and the National Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company of Washington still count among their stock- 
holders noble women of this type. These businesses have 
developed to the point that the well-to-do and educated 
Negroes now regard them as assets and participate in their 
development, but the first dimes and nickels with which these 
enterprises were launched came largely from women of this 
working class. 


C. G. Woopson 


™ The Negro as a Business Man, p. 90 et seq. 











MANUMISSION IN CERTAIN VIRGINIA CITIES 
INTRODUCTION 


The emancipation of the Negro slaves in the Southern 
States is usually associated with the name of Abraham 
Lincoln and the Civil War. In a very true sense the eman- 
cipation of the great body of slaves did result from this 
upheaval, but emancipation on a limited, individual scale, 
had been going on in the South almost from the time of the 
introduction of slavery in 1619. Russell in his study of the 
Free Negro in Virginia shows that probably one of the 
slaves first brought here that year became free. In the city 
of Petersburg, Virginia, moreover, between the close of the 
American Revolution and the Civil War, roughly speaking, 
seventy-five years, there is a record of manumission for each 
year. The highest number recorded for any one year was 
twenty-one. This freedom was brought about by a legal 
instrument known as the deed of emancipation and executed 
by the slaveholder through the Hustings Court. 


This process of manumission, as related to the cities 
of Virginia, opens up a train of observations on the distinc- 
tive character of the institution of Negro slavery in such 
places. In the first place, the town was primarily the loca- 
tion of the Negro artisans who in some instances had come 
to the urban center from the rural plantation area. These 
town slaves were more valuable in terms of money than the 
tiller of the soil; they had greater earning power and, there- 
fore, became more liable to be hired out by the master than 
was true of the plantation laborers. Frequently such slaves 
hired themselves out. They thus possessed in some degree 
a greater freedom of movement and demanded less care and 
attention from the owner. 

The slave artisans and city dwellers belonged to the in- 
telligent Negro class. Accordingly, they were also ambitious 
and thrifty. With extra money earned by hiring out their 
own time or by performing tasks in excess of that demanded 
by the employer such slaves in time might become legally 
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free by purchasing themselves. It is mainly from these 
facts and conditions that we derive our story of slavery and 
manumission in urban Virginia from 1784 to 1860. 

The cities of Virginia involved in this discussion are 
Richmond, Petersburg, Norfolk, and Lynchburg. In the 
period under review at each decennial census the popula- 
tion of Richmond, white and black, was about double that 
of Petersburg. That of Norfolk on the average was about 
equal to that of Petersburg, while Lynchburg ranked about 
half the size of these two cities in population. In 1860, Rich- 
mond stood at 36,910; Petersburg, 18,266; Norfolk, 14,620; 
Lynchburg, 6,853." 

Despite the discrepancy in the population of Richmond 
and Petersburg, the latter stood first in the number of free 
Negroes at practically every decennial census. In 1830 this 
place had 2,032 free persons of color, who were about one 
half the Negro population and about one fourth of the total 
population. Some of these persons were the manumitted 
Negroes with whom we are here concerned. In reality the 
number of manumissions in Petersburg on the average was 
as large or larger in any given period of time than in any 
other urban center of Virginia. Because of this fact the 
continuous manumission story of this paper can be illus- 
trated from Petersburg. The thread of this narrative, in 
other words, can be carried by this particular city of Vir- 
ginia. 

Negro slaves were chattels and as such on occasion of 
transfer from one slaveholder to another, or in the change 
from one social status to another, they had to go through 
all the legal processes common to any species of property. 
As one writer on this subject has explained, the deed of 
emancipation, strictly speaking, was no deed at all since the 
Negro in question did not himself receive any goods.’ He, 
however, on the other hand, was considerably altering his 
civil condition in society so that the legal document in ques- 


United States Census, 1860. 
* Russell, Free Negroes in Virginia, p. 83. 
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tion in one sense may be called a deed. The beneficiary 
himself often called this written instrument his ‘‘free 
papers.’’ 

The road to manumission in Virginia was through sev- 
eral channels. Aside from the deed of emancipation, with 
which we are primarily concerned here, there were two 
other sources of increase, manumission by last will and 
testament of the master and by a special act of the legisla- 
ture for some meritorious service. In cities of Virginia 
the deed of emancipation was the most frequent source of 
freedom for this class of persons. 

This story of manumission is based largely on the deed 
books of the Hustings Court or corporation court of the cities 
of Virginia in question, on file at the present time either in 
the office of the clerk of the court or the city hall. Along 
with deeds of trust, deeds of release, deeds of bargain and 
sale, and deeds of gift in these records there are these deeds 
of emancipation. The wording of some of these documents 
throws valuable light on the nature of the institution of 
slavery. It is our purpose here to show directly how many 
manumissions took place in Petersburg and indirectly how 
many took place in the other cities, to indicate the motives 
and circumstances behind these manumissions and finally, 
and most important, to discuss in some cases the subsequent 
life of these free men in Southern society. 

The period under review here, from 1784 to 1860, may 
well be divided into three parts: 1784 to 1806, 1807 to 1831, 
and 1832 to 1860. This treatment is determined by condi- 
tions in one sense peculiar to Virginia, but in another sense 
by conditions elsewhere obtaining. In about all of the cases 
to be treated here one or both parties, master and slave, 
were residents of the cities in question. The important point 
is that the deed is recorded and in the vast majority of cases 
the actual emancipation took place in these places. There 
is, however, necessarily a discrepancy in point of time be- 
tween the actual emancipation and the recording of the 
deed. 
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I. FREEDOM THE BIRTHRIGHT OF ALL MEN, 1784 To 1806 


Between 1784 and 1806 at least 120 Negro slaves of 
Petersburg were set free by deeds of emancipation. Free- 
dom to these 120 persons was accomplished through the act 
of sixty various slaveholders on seventy-six different oc-° 
casions. These figures mean that in some of the cases more 
than one slave was liberated by the master, usually parent 
and offspring, and that some of the slaveholders in question 
appeared in court more than once. The greatest number of 
times any one slaveholder during this particular period exe- 
cuted a deed of emancipation of slaves was six, the same 
master on these six occasions giving freedom to fifteen. 

An inquiry into the underlying motives for the manu- 
missions of this period, 1784-1806, reveals the fact well 
known to all students of history that that was the era of the 
rights of man. Many of the deeds of emancipation at this 
time speak of freedom as the natural right of all men and 
declare that no man has a right to enslave another. This 
was the basic philosophy which produced the American 
Revolution. 

Liberty was the watchword of the day. The religious 
bodies as well as political leaders like Thomas Jefferson and 
Patrick Henry took up the ery. Sentiment for freedom for 
all men was particularly strong with the Quakers and 
Methodists. John Wesley, Thomas Coke, and Francis As- 
bury were the anti-slavery leaders with the latter group 
while their same principles were echoed in local Methodist 
leaders. Of such character were the men most in evidence 
in the emancipation of Negroes in Petersburg—Gresset 
Davis, Joseph Harding, Stith Parham, Nathaniel Lee, and 
Richard Garretson. These men were the founders of 
Methodism in Petersburg in 1773 and at the same time were 
foremost among the slaveholders of that city in manumitting 
their slaves.* For example the total number of deeds of 
emancipation granted in Richmond between 1784 and 1806 


*Drewry, Story of an Old Church, pp. 180-181 
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was less than that of Petersburg. This difference in num- 
ber is no doubt due in part to the fact that at this time 
Methodism had not made its appearance in Richmond but 
was strongly intrenched in Petersburg.‘ 

The current philosophy of the day that all men are 
created equal and have certain natural rights also affected 
the Virginia Legislature. In 1782 this body passed the im- 
portant law granting slaveholders permission to manumit 
their slaves. Previously restrictions had existed. Because 
of this new enactment and the spirit of the time the num- 
ber of free colored persons in Virginia at large increased 
from less than 3,000 in 1782 to over 30,000 in 1810.° 

The first slaveholder of Petersburg to grant freedom to a 
Negro slave after the American Revolution was Gresset 
Davis. On November 3, 1784 he, ‘‘being fully persuaded 
that freedom is the natural right of all men, agreeable to 
the Declaration of the Bill of Rights,’’ emancipated and set 
free his Negro man slave Ishamel.®° Robert Bolling, of the 
well known wealthy Petersburg family of that name, like- 
wise two years later on the Fourth of July set free one 
woman slave, Betty, and at the same time another woman 
slave, Terressa. In a class with Gresset Davis was Joseph 
Harding, a merchant of Petersburg, who in 1788, believing 
like Davis ‘‘that God created all men equally free’’, provided 
for the emancipation of Lett, who was to be free the first 
day of May 1788, for that of Robbin, the first day of Janu- 
ary 1792, and for that of Hannah, the first day of January 
1808. The man referred to above as having freed 15 slaves 
in all on six different occasions, was this Joseph Harding. 
He did all of this in a space of nine years, from 1788 to 1797. 
Saying on each occasion that ‘‘I do believe that God created 
all men equally free’’, in 1792 he set free Limehouse, 
Ploughman, and Sena; in 1793, a slave woman Ede; in 1794, 
Joan; in 1795, John Brown; and finally, in 1797, Susannah 


*Bennett, Memorials of Methodism in Virginia, p. 372. 
5 Russell, op. cit., p. 61. 
* Deed Book, Hustings Court, No. 1, p. 22. 
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and her five children: Daniel, Betsy, Caesar, Susannah, and 
Lucy.’ 

In a similar vein to that of Harding, Stith Parham 
of the town of Petersburg in 1789, ‘‘being deeply conscious 
of the impropriety of Negro slavery, and having in my pos- 
session’’ he said ‘‘sundry persons whom I have for some 
time held in a state of slavery’’ gradually set free five per- 
sons. Gilly, a woman, was to have her freedom immediately, 
while the others were to have theirs at stated times, the last 
being in the year 1807.5 

Robert Evans, a Quaker, of Dinwiddie County in 1790 set 
free a slave he said ‘‘from mature consideration, and the 
conviction of my own mind, being fully persuaded that free- 
dom is the natural right of all men, and that no law moral 
or divine hath given me a right to or property in the person 
of my fellow creatures.’’ The slave in question was Paul 
about 35 years of age, whom he liberated at this time. An- 
other man of Dinwiddie County who took slavery seriously 
was Francis Brown. He too was ‘‘fully persuaded that free- 
dom is the natural right of all mankind’’ but in addition 
applied the golden rule by saying ‘‘it is my duty to do to 
others as I would desire to be done unto in the like situa- 
tion.’’ For these reasons in 1791 he fully emancipated and 
set free his Negro man slave Jacob.® 

Joining in the chorus of those ‘‘believing that God 
created all men equally free,’’ Nathaniel Lee likewise set 
free in 1794 and 1798 a Negro man slave ‘‘ America’’ and 
Molly and her children Lucy and John. Richard Garretson, 
another slaveholder, for the same reason and about the same 
time manumitted Ben, Vilet, Fanny and all their future in- 
crease. 

In Richmond in these same years similar motives were 
expressed for the manumission of Negroes. Charles Cope- 
land, for example, being fully convinced from natural rea- 

7 Deed Book, Hustings Court, No. 2, p. 508. 


8 Ibid., No. 1, p. 433. 
*Ibid., No. 2, p. 148 
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sons that God created all men free; and that all laws made 
to subjugate one part of the human race to the absolute 
dominion of another are totally repugnant to the clearest 
dictates of natural justice,’’ set free his slaves Michael, 
Betty, and Jack.” Samuel Couch, another slaveholder, of 
Richmond, with sentiments like those of Copeland, was so 
‘fully persuaded that freedom is the natural right of all 
mankind”’ that he liberated at one time thirteen Negroes." 

The name of the Quaker family of Pleasants of Henrico 
County and Richmond is foremost in the annals of manu- 
mission and abolition of slavery in Virginia and the country 
at large.” One member of this family, Samuel Pleasants, 
during 1797, 1804, and 1806 executed deeds of emancipation 
through the court of Richmond on four different occasions. 
He manumitted thereby eight slaves, each time saying that 
he was ‘‘fully persuaded that freedom is the natural right 
of all men.’’ 


Contrary to the preceding, not all the manumissions of 
this period were based on the ideal platform that freedom 
is the birthright of all men. Instead the consideration in 
some cases was so many pounds or so many dollars. In 
1797 and 1798 a half dozen or more slaveholders of Rich- 
mond liberated their slaves for ‘‘25 pounds,’’ ‘‘60 pounds,’’ 
or ‘‘65 pounds.’’ In these eases the slaves thus involved 
bought themselves. Aside from these two motives or con- 
siderations a third one was ‘‘earnest and faithful service.”’ 
John Lyne of Richmond in 1798 thus set free a slave woman 
Nancy.”® 

Contrary to what is generally known, slavery in the 
Southern States produced its black as well as its white 
masters. The former, of course, were much fewer in num- 
ber there being only 3,777 in the United States in 1830. In 


” Deed Book, Hustings Court, Richmond, No. 1, p. 456. 
"4 Ibid., No. 2, p. 123. 

” Weeks, Southern Quakers and Slavery, pp. 213-215. 

Deed Book, Richmond, No. 2. 
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the vast majority of cases also ownership of slaves by 
Negroes was restricted to relatives only. A husband might 
own his wife or son and daughter, or in turn the wife might 
own the husband. The sale or purchase of such persons was 
carried out in the same manner as that of transactions by 
the usual white master. 

In the period under discussion, from 1784 to 1806, there 
appeared in Petersburg at least four Negroes out of the 
total number of sixty who participated in setting their breth- 
ren free. One of these was a free woman of color Lucy 
Arbuckle. A daughter of hers, Nancy, was the slave of a 
Reverend William Harrison. The mother wanted to pur- 
chase the daughter and the price offered by the minister was 
33 pounds and 2 shillings. Through a Mr. Lewis Lanier on 
November 15, 1791 she made the first and main payment of 
30 pounds, 4 shillings, and 10 pence. The minister at this 
time promised the purchaser a bill of sale on demand. Three 
weeks later, December 5th, Lucy Arbuckle, having already 
secured her daughter, manumitted her at once. About one 
month later the mother made the second and last payment 
to the Reverend Mr. Harrison for her daughter even though 
now she was already legally free., This woman must have 
been a slave herself at the time of the birth of her daughter 
inasmuch as the offspring by English law and custom always 
followed the condition of the mother. The business transac- 
tions of this mother were considerable, in that for a number 
of years she was a property holder and tax payer in Peters- 
burg." 

More spectacular than Lucey Arbuckle was a free man 
of color by the name of Graham Bell. This man on five 
different occasions between 1792 and 1805 gave freedom to 
people of his race. Indeed, he bought his own people with 
the express purpose of later giving them their freedom. 
In January 1792 he set free Molly, Graham, Peyton, Kidder, 
and Beverly. These slaves had been bought by Bell from 
one Anne Murray for 80 pounds in 1789. In all probability 


4% Land Book, Petersburg, 1820-1824. 
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these persons were Bell’s own children. Nine years later, 
in 1801, this same man set free Mary, age 49, formerly 
the property of the estate of Kdward Bland. Bell had pur- 
chased this woman for the express purpose of liberating her, 
although she paid Bell 15 pounds for his act of liberation. 
The next year this same man again, believing with his fel- 
low townsmen Harding, Gresset Davis, and others ‘‘that 
God created all men equally free,’?’ manumitted one black 
woman Sally Tucker and her child Suckey Freeman.” Fi- 
nally as a climax in 1805 this emancipator for the sum of two 
hundred dollars set free his own brother Horace Bell whom 
he had theretofore held as a slave.*® 

A character similar to Graham Bell was one of his eun- 
temporaries, a West Indian Negro, Israel Decoudry”. In 
1798 Decoudry stated to the Hustings court that he had in 
his possession a certain mulatto woman formerly called 
Suckey Ellis and her two children: Israel and Alexander. 
These persons were none other than his own wife and chil- 
dren whom he had purchased eight months previously from 
the wealthy Charles Duncan of Chesterfield County. On 
this occasion, July 2, 1788, he manumitted them. 

Abraham Leath, the last of the four Petersburg Negroes 
under consideration, set free his daughter, Nancy Leath, be- 
cause of the love and good will he bore her.** Such language 
as this found in these documents became customary in cases 
of manumission for benevolent motives. 

* Deed Book, Hustings Court, Petersburg, No. 3, p. 236. 

* Incidentally it should be said here of Bell that he was a well-to-do 
Negro of Petersburg and stood in great favor with the white community. 
On one occasion in 1813, he sold a lot to John Gallee for $1,020.00. On an- 
other occasion prior to this, Bell bought property in Petersburg at a public 
sale conducted by the city sergeant. The amount paid for this property was 
521 pounds and five shillings. Ibid., No. 4. p. 168. 

™ This man’s career is of some interest today inasmuch as he was a 
leader in the Gillfield Baptist Church, of Petersburg, and frequently served 
as the delegate of this congregation to the annual meetings of the (white) 
Portsmouth Baptist Association. He bought and sold property in Pocahontas, 
the chief free Negro section of Petersburg, and passed as a man of considerable 


standing in the Petersburg community. 
% Deed Book, No. 3. p. 250. 
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Turning again to Richmond for similar instances of Ne- 
groes liberating one another, we note the cases of Polly Bee, 
Patty Cole and Squire Ambler. For natural love and affec- 
tion Polly Bee in 1796 set free her niece Sally Carter whom 
she had purchased from one Reverend Mr. Henderson of 
Williamsburg. Patty Cole three years later bought her hus- 
band on one day and the next day set him free by the usual 
deed of emancipation. This act was accomplished in con- 
sideration of five shillings paid by the husband but ‘‘more 
especially’? she remarked ‘‘for the love and affection,’’ 
which she bore to him.*® 

The case of Squire Ambler merits more attention since 
it illustrates the round about way in which Negroes in this 
manner sometimes obtained their own freedom or that of 
their relatives. Ambler was desirious of bringing into his 
custody a Negro woman Nancy and her two children, who 
no doubt were his own wife and children. He approached 
one Henry Banks to make the purchase of this woman from 
her owner, James Bennett. The sum paid was eighty 
pounds. Ambler in return at different times paid back this 
amount to Banks. After securing possession of these per- 
sons Ambler carried out his original design of manumitting 
them. It is interesting to note that Bennett, the original 
owner, as well as Banks contributed to this liberation of 


» 20 


the wife and children of Ambler. 


II. MANUMISSION CHECKED, 1807 To 1831 


The liberality and high idealism of the Revolutionary 
period as shown by the foregoing account had well nigh run 
its course in Virginia by 1806. A new day had now arrived. 
After this time the thought was that God did not create all 
men equally free but that some men were born to freedom 
and privilege and others to slavery and servitude. Gabriel’s 
insurrection in Richmond in 1800, the Negro uprising in 


% Deed Book, No. 2 Richmond, p. 601. 
*Tbid., No. 4, pp. 346-348, 
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Haiti, and the industrial revolution culminating with the 
invention of the cotton gin were all contributing factors in 
this change of point of view. The unfriendly attitude taken 
at this time, however, did not immediately doom the Negro 
to perpetual bondage. It did though in some ways fore- 
shadow a more severe treatment of slaves after 1831. 

Virginia gave expression to this new opinion by the 
famous act of 1806, effective on May first of this year but 
originally passed in December, 1805. This law provided 
that any slave manumitted after May 1, 1806, could law- 
fully remain in the state only twelve months after such 
emancipation. A failure to observe this law meant that the 
Negro in question might be apprehended and sold back into 
slavery by the overseer of the poor ‘‘of any county, or cor- 
poration in which he shall be found for the benefit of the 
poor of such county or corporation.’”* 

This measure resulted from the demands and petitions 
made to this effect by the citizens and various communities 
of the State. One such petition was that sent in from Pe- 
tersburg, December, 1805, known as the ‘‘Remonstrance of 
the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the 
town of Petersburg Common Hall assembled.’’ In this pe- 
tition the parties interested said that less than thirty years 
ago the number of Negroes free was so small that they were 
seldom to be met with, but since that time the number in 
Virginia had increased to a little less than 30,000 and were 
daily increasing. In Petersburg itself they said there were 
already more than 500, who had flocked in from the coun- 
try to town, representing nearly one-sixth of its popula- 
tion. Fearful that this number along with the slave element 
might in turn exceed that of the whites and that because of 
this number they might claim privileges and social inter- 
eourse not then enjoyed, these Petersburg leaders asked 
that the laws authorizing the emancipation of slaves be re- 
pealed or suspended. The residence of free Negroes, they 


1 Statutes at Large (New Series), vol. 3, 1803-1808, p. 252. 
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further added, should be restricted to the counties or places 
in which they were born or liberated.” 

The law of 1806 in reality turned out to be both effective 
and non-effective. Its effectiveness may be seen by refer- 
ence to the number of manumissions in Petersburg and 
Richmond immediately prior to and after this date. In 
Petersburg in 1802, nine manumissions took place with 
twelve Negroes receiving their freedom thereby. In 1805, 
there were six with the same number of persons affected ; and 
in 1806, between January and May it is to be noticed, there 
were ten with fourteen slaves attaining the new social 
status. In the years 1807, 1808, 1809, 1810, on the other 
hand, there were none whatever. By 1818 only three such 
acts were recorded. 

The experience of Richmond is still more striking. Dur- 
ing each year from 1800 through 1805 there were from one 
to seven of these acts or deeds. In the year 1806 alone, and 
again between January and the first of May, there were no 
less than twenty-three manumissions, all by different mas- 
ters.” Here we see a special effort or a rush to secure free- 
dom to certain slaves before the law passed in December, 
1805, went into effect on May 1, 1806. 

This law acted as a deterrent in manumission for the 
reason that Negroes as well as their masters preferred that 
the former remain in the State in slavery rather than be ban- 
ished after a period of twelve months. The big obstacle in 
the whole situation was that a slave husband who might be 
liberated would have to leave behind his wife, children, and 
loved ones. 

This law, moreover, had another important effect. Own- 
ership of Negroes by Negroes, as we have already observed, 
was a common practice throughout the entire slavery 
period, but here again the restraining law of 1806 inter- 


2 Petitions, Dinwiddie County Dec. 11, 1805. Found in archives of the 
Virginia State Library. 
= Deed Book, No. 4, Richmond. 
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vened. Whereas prior to this time a free Negro husband 
often purchased his wife or children for the express pur- 
pose of later liberating them, after this time the relative 
purchased was kept in nominal bondage. The wife or chil- 
dren, then, remained the property of the husband.* Family 
union on this basis at that time was far more desirable than 
a separation of husband and wife which the law would en- 
tail if either party were manumitted. 


The law of 1806, however, ceased to function with the 
rigidness of the years immediately following its enactment. 
By the year 1820, manumissions tended to occur with much 
the same frequency as they did in the earlier period. Pub- 
lie opinion, too, did not entirely favor the enactment of 
1806. The first slight modification of the original measure 
is to be seen in the act of the Assembly of Virginia of 
1815-16 which stated that a slave emancipated since 1806 
for an act of ‘‘extraordinary merit’’ might apply to a court 
of a county or corporation for permission to reside therein 
permanently.” Aside from this recourse to a local court 
the master who desired to free his slave, or the Negro him- 
self just recently liberated, might also appeal to the legisla- 
ture for a special act of emancipation; and then, too, at 
times when the local authorities had refused to grant such 
a request. 

Manumission as a reward for ‘‘honest and faithful serv- 
iee’’ or ‘‘long and faithful service,’? moreover, continued 
throughout the period. John Clarke of Petersburg, for ex- 
ample, in 1818 set free his Negro man slave Charles Lewis 
because of such service. This same year James Gibbon 
likewise manumitted Betsey Atkinson because of her good 
conduct and faithful service. Lewis Peterson about this 
same time manumitted a mulatto woman, Nancy Johnson, 
in consideration likewise of her ‘‘faithful, industrious, 
honest, and meritorious service.’’® 

* Russell, op. cit., p. 92. 


*® Revised Code of Virginia, 1819, vol. 1, p. 436. 
* Deed Book, No. 5, Petersburg, p. 38. 
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The ‘‘honest and faithful service’’ of Charles Lewis to 
his fellowmen was continued after his manumission. With- 
in a few years after his liberation this man acquired a house 
and lot in Petersburg valued in 1830 at $457.50." In addi- 
tion to this real estate, Lewis also acquired personal prop- 
erty in the form of a slave, Billy Brown. He purchased 
Brown from a certain estate but soon afterwards (1838) 
freed him.” 

One of the best examples in these years of a grant of 
freedom for faithful service is that of John Brown. This 
man was a slave of James Dunlop of the well known Peters- 
burg Scotch family of that name. In November, 1821, Dun- 
lop petitioned the legislature of Virginia to allow him to 
emancipate Brown without his having to leave the State 
within twelve months according to the law of 1806. Dunlop 
in this petition characterized Brown as ‘‘a long tried and 
faithful servant’’ and that if the law in question were car- 
ried out Brown would necessarily be banished from his wife 
and children who were slaves.” The legislature apparently 
granted this request, for we find that in the following April 
Dunlop manumitted Brown, according to the record of the 
Hustings Court of Petersburg. On this occasion the master 
stated that Brown had rendered him extraordinary medi- 
eal attention during his illness at Lexington, Virginia, 
where there was no regular physician available. The faith- 
ful slave he said attended him day and night and really 
saved his life. 

A ease similar to that of John Brown though more cele- 
brated was that of Jane Minor, otherwise known as Gensey 
Snow. Her liberator was Benjamin H. May, the first of 
the well known long line of Mays of Petersburg. In 1825 
this May gave freedom to Jane Minor because of her gen- 
eral good character and conduct but more particularly for 
her work as a nurse. In the year 1824 it appears that this 

** Land Book, Petersburg, 18380. 


* Deed Book, No. 10, p. 434. 
* Peitions, Dinwiddie County, 1821. 
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woman nursed a number of people in Petersburg, watched 
over their sick beds, ‘‘and at the risk of her own health and 
safety’’ exercised ‘‘the most unexampled patience and at- 
tention.’’ Believing that Jane Minor would continue ‘‘to 
perform similar acts equaliy meritorious and _praise- 
worthy,’’ May gladly set her free. Jane Minor became 
one of the most distinguished characters of Petersburg. 
Her daughter married Joseph Jenkins Roberts, who was 
once a resident of Petersburg but about 1828 emigrated to 
Liberia and became the first president of that republic. 

Negroes in Virginia, as we have shown, received their 
freedom not only as a reward for faithful service but also 
because they paid for such freedom. <A case in point here is 
Daniel Jackson and his wife Amy. This man was a preach- 
er and well known as such for more than forty years. Inso- 
far as the law would allow he was the pastor of the African 
Baptist Church of Petersburg from about 1819 to 1865." 
At this time hostile laws against Negroes preaching no 
doubt operated against this man but again and again we 
find him, ‘‘the Reverend Uncle Daniel Jackson,’’ as the 
Petersburg papers of the time styled Jackson, baptizing 
converts in the Appomattox river.” This preacher orig- 
inally was the slave of Thomas Morgan who in 1819 set him 
free for $700.00.°* In March of this year Amy Jackson, 
wife of Daniel, paid to her master John G. Heslop $410.00 
and thereby also received her freedom.** 

*° Deed Book, 7, p. 267. 

*1This church, like the Gillfield Baptist, still exists but under the name of 
the Harrison Street Baptist. 

= Petersburg Daily Express, Jan. 2, 1856; South-Side Democrat, Oct. 
17, 1853. 

* Deed Book, No. 6, p. 51. 

* Husband and wife having thus received their freedom by purchase, the 
husband four years later bought a residence on Perry Street. This purchase 
was made from Luke Tayburn, another prominent Negro, for the sum of 
$360.00. Daniel Jackson was thus not only a preacher in Petersburg for more 
than forty years but also a taxpayer for about the same length of time. In 


1860 his house and lot on Perry Street was worth $600.00. U. S. Census, 
Manuscript Schedules returned, 1860; Land Book, Petersburg, 1860. 
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Quite as outstanding as Daniel Jackson’s is the career 
of John Booker, alias Jack Booker. This Negro in 1808 
bought his freedom from his master in Manchester (South 
Richmond) for the sum of $700.00. At this same time in 
order to evade the requirements of the law of 1806 Booker 
had his master make a bill of sale of himself to one Wil- 
liam Haxall of Petersburg for a nominal sum. This new 
nominal owner always treated Booker as a free man while 
in 1825 a brother of this considerate white man actually 
succeeded in having the General Assembly pass a private 
act saying that Booker might remain in the Commonwealth 
of Virginia as a free person whenever he should be emanci- 
pated and according to law. Accordingly about this same 
time Booker received a legal and final manumission 
through the execution of the usual deed to that effect in the 
Hustings Court of Petersburg.” 

John Booker, like Jackson and others, became a prop- 
erty holder of considerable standing. In 1829, he owned a 
house and lot near the city market and also two lots in Poca- 
hontas. It is interesting to note that an item in this man’s 
personal property at this same time was a slave, J. Lind- 
say. John Booker thus in his career passed from the status 
of a slave to that of a free man and finally to that of a slave- 
holder.*® 

Another well known Negro of Petersburg involved in 
slavery and manumission was Captain John Updike, a boat- 
man, business man, property holder, an officer in his church. 
Unlike Jackson and Booker, however, Updike was not orig- 
inally a slave in Virginia but came into the State a free 
man from Rhode Island. In 1831, Updike set free Rheuben 
Rhenalds whom he had only lately purchased from another 


*® Deed Book, No. 7, p. 261. 

*Ibid., No. 8, pp. 188. Whereas this study emphasizes slaveholding by 
Negroes as of their relatives only or on purely fraternal grounds there is 
evidence that some few held slaves as a basis of profit like the white race. 
This story remains to be fully told. However, see J. H. Russell ‘‘ Colored 
Freemen as slave owners in Virginia’’, Journal of Negro History, vol. I, 
p-. 233 et seq. 
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well-to-do Negro of Petersburg, Shadrack Brander. Up- 
dike’s career in Petersburg extends over thirty years. 

Other Negroes of Petersburg who bought slaves from 
white persons or other Negroes to manumit them were 
Jacob Carter, Mary Bell, Robin Jackson, and Nancy Hall. 
In 1819, Carter, a free Negro, emancipated Robin Cox for 
the sum of $400.00. Carter had nominally purchased Cox 
from Daniel Dodson of Petersburg, but in reality Cox fur- 
nished Carter this sum of money with which he (Cox) was 
purchased. This is another case where a slave was unable 
to negotiate for his freedom directly with the master but 
accomplished the same end through the intervention of 
some free Negro. Mary Bell in 1820 set free for $200.00 her 
mulatto woman slave Polly who had been conveyed to her 
six months previously by one Joel Wolfe of Richmond. 
Polly was described as being 4 feet 9 inches high with large 
blue eyes and sandy colored hair. 

During the ten year period, 1819-1829, there were re- 
corded in Petersburg a dozen or more acts of manumissions. 
One of these was that of Wills and Dunn to their slave Jacob 
Page in consideration of his ‘‘general good conduct, in- 
dustry, and demeanor, and extraordinary merit.’ Page 
was a very intelligent man, used good English, and ex- 
pressed himself well in writing. Beginning in 1816, even 
before his emancipation, he became the permanent clerk of 
his church and as such kept the records for more than 
twenty years. His handwriting is good, if not excellent.** 

The cases cited above are only the most prominent ones 
for this second period, from 1807 to 1831. In Peters- 
burg there were in all in these 24 years as many as forty 
slaves freed by no less than thirty slaveholders. We note 
that although this second period is two years longer than 
the first, twenty-two years, 1784 to 1806, the number of 
manumissions was less than one-half those of the first 
period while the number of slaves liberated (40) was just 


* Deed Book, No. 6, p. 124. 
*® Mss. minutes, Gillfield Baptist Church. 
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one-third the number of those of the first period. The chief 
reason for this dropping off, as we have already indicated, 
was the law of 1806, because of which some masters who 
might have liberated their slaves hesitated to do so on ac- 
count of the penalties involved. 


Ill. MANUMISSION STIMULATED, 1832 To 1860 


The period for the third and last devision of this sub- 
ject, 1832 to 1860, is after all an artificial one. It is done 
here for convenience only. The year 1830 or thereabouts 
does mark a turning point in the attitude of the South 
toward slavery, an attitude which we usually consider ad- 
verse to the Negro himself, but as regards manumis- 
sions insofar as the cities of Virginia are concerned, there is 
no change. Rather as time moves on the movement becomes 
just as strong as it was in the rights of man period follow- 
ing the American Revolution. The total number of manu- 
missions by deed in Petersburg from 1832 to 1860 was 206 
by 115 masters, 1838 being the banner year with 21 manu- 
mitted, 16 owners, 6 of whom were Negroes. The family of 
Mays beginning in 1825 emancipated from time to time as 
many as 33 slaves, and thus deserve credit for the largest 
liberality of the slaveholders of that city. 

While some slaves obtained their freedom by deed some 
succeeded likewise by last will and testament and by acts of 
the State Legislature. In 1810, a petition with the signa- 
ture of 225 Petersburg citizens was sent to the legislature 
of Virginia asking that one Negro, Emanuel, be given his 
freedom. This request was made because Emanuel had re- 
vealed the plot of a white man, Mathew Murray, to destroy 
the town by fire on November 20, 1810. This petition was 
granted by the legislature and Emanuel became a free 
man.*® As compared with the number of manumissions by 
the deed however, those by last will and testament in Peters- 
burg were very few while those by a special act for some 


* Acts of General Assembly, 1810, p. 101. 
P 
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meritorious deed were, of course, still rarer. The larg- 
est number emancipated at once by last will and testament 
was by the deed executed by Robert Leslie, a wealthy to- 
bacconist of Petersburg, as executor for James Dunlop then 
deceased. Twenty-four slaves were granted their freedom 
by this will, January, 1843.*° This embraced seven or eight 
heads of families with their respective children or relatives. 

Considering the entire development with respect to Pe- 
tersburg from 1784 to 1860, we find that the number of Ne- 
groes was about one-fifth of the whole. However, as we 
have already shown, it must be noted that in practically all 
cases the original ownership of slaves was vested in white 
persons. Negroes went on the market to buy other persons 
of their color usually because of blood relationship or for 
the express purpose of setting them free. Although the 
total number of manumissions executed by the Negro mas- 
ters was only one-fifth of the whole, such cases demand 
more than one-fifth of our space here. It is necessary to 
dwell on this aspect of the subject for the reason that it 
shows a spirit of cooperation and mutual helpfulness. 

The first case to concern us in this last period is that of 
a father and son, Joe Jackson and Robin Jackson. Be- 
cause of the natural love and affection which the father bore 
the son, the latter was manumitted in 1835. On November 
1, 1887, Samuel V. Brown, to give his own words, set free 
‘‘my wife, Alice Brown, a woman purchased by me from 
Mary Ann Vizonneau,’’ June 24, 1831. This owner of Alice 
Brown was herself a free woman of color of West Indian 
extraction. Exactly one year after the emancipation of the 
wife Brown set free Ann Eliza Brown, the daughter of his 
wife, Alice Brown. The daughter was of a dark complexion 
and born and ‘‘raised’’ in Petersburg. 

Daniel Jackson, the preacher and leader of the African 
Baptist Church congregation, to whom we have already 
made reference, in these same years owned a slave by the 
name of Isham Cox. This slave was purchased by Jackson 


“Deed Book, No. 18, p. 198. 
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from Robert Bolling of the well known Petersburg family 
of this name in 18383. Five years later Jackson manumitted 
Cox.*? 

In 1852, Thomas Walden, of Petersburg, liberated 
Nancy Mumford and her two children Elizabeth and Cath- 
erine. These persons were his own wife and children. He 
had purchased the wife from two slaveholders of Peters- 
burg five years before, which purchase also included the 
first child. The second was born afterwards.* 

At this point must arise the question as to what became 
of all these persons manumitted. According to the law of 
1806 they should have left the State, but in spite of the in- 
crease in manumissions we do not find equally as much ree- 
ord of deportation. The decade from 1830 to 1840 in 
Petersburg was a prolific one in the production of free Ne- 
groes by manumission. There were fifty or more such per- 
sons emancipated at this time. Some few of this number 
no doubt joined the colonization movement to Liberia un- 
der the auspices of the Virginia branch of the American 
Colonization Society for which to some extent the whole 
program of emancipation was inaugurated. On the other 
hand, as we shall later show, there is strong reason to be- 
lieve that many if not most of these manumitted Negroes 
remained in Virginia. These Negroes applied to the Hust- 
ings Court for permits to remain in the State and their re- 
quests were usually granted. 

To begin with in 1838 four Negroes who had been re- 
cently emancipated were granted the privilege of remain- 
ing.** During the years 1850 and 1851 when applications to 
remain came in large numbers many more persons were 
granted permission to stay than this number in 1838. The 


“ Deed Book, No. 10, p. 419. 

“ Walden was a carpenter, well behaved in manner, devoted to his family, 
and according to one white master mechanic of Petersburg, lived much better 
than most people of his race. He owned a house and lot in Petersburg and a 
piece of land in Dinwiddie County amounting to 130 acres. It was his mis- 
fortune to be murdered in 1846, Mss. Petitions, Dinwiddie County, 1847. 

* Minute Book, Hustings Court, Petersburg, 1838-1840, p. 5. 
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truth is that just as frequently as these requests were made 
just as frequently were they allowed to remain. At one 
sweep in February, 1851, some 30 persons were granted this 
permission, in May of this same year, 5 more, in August, 
33, and in November, 6.** 

The original law of 1806 had by this time undergone an- 
other modification. An act of 1837 continued the law of 
1806 saying that slaves manumitted after that date must 
leave the commonwealth within twelve months. However, 
by the new ruling such persons might be lawfully permitted 
to remain if they were persons of ‘‘good character, sober, 
peaceable, orderly, and industrious.’ It was on these 
grounds in every instance that these liberated Negroes of 
Petersburg were allowed to remain. As a further proof 
that the law of 1806 was for the most part a dead letter, as 
indicated above, some of these persons who were allowed 
to remain did not apply to the court for such permission 
until ten years or more after their actual liberation. 

Information on this point is to be obtained from another 
investigator of this subject. In reference to the State at 
large, Professor J. H. Russell, in his monograph the Free 
Negro in Virginia, says that the law in question was very 
poorly enforeed. This writer is of the opinion that from 
one-fourth to one-third of the nearly 60,000 free people 
of color of Virginia in 1860 were unlawful residents under 
the provisions of the act of 1806. Only spasmodic efforts 
here and there, he says, were made to give it life.*° 

Negroes who had been manumitted since 1806, and were 
still in the State, in the thirties, for example, faced the exe- 
cution by action of the grand jury. Persons of this class 
were informed by these functionaries that they must leave 
the State at once or be reduced to slavery. If this order 
were also the mandate of the Hustings Court after a hear- 
ing there, the only body capable of preventing such action, 
as already shown, was the State legislature. 

“ Minute Book, Hustings Court, Petersburg, 1848-51, p. 352; 1851-53, pp. 
7, 51, 94. 

“Code of Virginia, 1849, p. 466. 

“ Russell, op. cit. p. 156. 
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Fortunately for the emancipated Negro, it usually 
turned out that he was a valuable and indispensable person 
to his community such as a blacksmith, bricklayer, barber, 
drayman, carpenter, or cooper. Besides the occupation it- 
self, such a person was also ‘‘honest,’’ ‘‘peaceful,’’ or ‘‘in- 
dustrious.’’ White persons manumitted only this type of 
Negro. Such a slave could buy himself or his services 
to his master were so ‘‘long and faithful’’ or of such a high 
type that manumission was accomplished by a nominal sum 
or perhaps by no pecuniary consideration whatever. The 
master realized too that this person would be no liability to 
his commuuity but rather an asset. In view of all these 
conditions petitions to the legislature for a dispensation of 
the law were often accompanied by the signature of hun- 
dreds of white persons praying that the Negro in question 
be allowed to remain in their community. 

Spasmodie efforts to enforce the law of 1806, as referred 
to above, are on record for Richmond, Norfolk, and Lynch- 
burg about 1835, while Petersburg apparently was dormant. 
This city was to awaken itself a little later. Norfolk was 
the first to be stirred up when its grand jury discovered a 
number of free Negroes there contrary to law, who should 
have been deported.*’ 

One such victim in Norfolk was Ackey White. This man 
was emancipated in 1824, but along with others in 1836 was 
informed that he must leave the State or be reduced to 
slavery. Besides himself White had a wife and children 
whom he had also emancipated. This man was a drayman 
of consequence and the white community came to his rescue. 
One of his petitioners said in effect that he was indis- 
pensable to Norfolk. ‘‘His place could not be taken because 
of the peculiar operation of slave labor among us and 
the great drain in the Negro population by the South.’’ 
Furthermore, his place could not be supplied by white 
labor.*® 


In 1836 five or more emancipated Negroes were also be- 


“" Norfolk County petitions, Dec. 9, 1836. 
“Ibid., Dee. 28, 1836. 
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ing attacked by the authorities of Richmond. One of these 
was Jack Hopes. This man was a cooper and had hired 
himself out to various persons. He had been emancipated 
by the last will and testament of his master. One of the 
very many persons interceding for Hopes indicated that he 
had ‘‘never known a servant more remarkable for fidelity 
and correctness of conduct.’’? Another sponsor for this man 
said ‘‘his perfect honesty, sober and temperate habits, his 
excellent temper and his zealous fidelity won the confidence 
and affection of all whom he served.’’*® 

Wilson Morris two years later was similarly defended 
by white friends. He too was a cooper and a man born free 
prior to 1806. His slave wife and children were emanci- 
pated in 1831. Morris wanted an act passed by the legisla- 
ture permitting them to remain in the State with himself. 
According to his petitioners, this man not only supported 
himself and his family in comfort by the accumulation of 
some real and personal estate, but he had also rendered him- 
self a very useful person to@he merchants and grocers of 
Richmond.” 

Frederick Williams of Lynchburg had to face the same 
problem. For more than twenty years he had been a slave, 
but ‘‘by economy, industry, and the kind benevolence of an 
indulgent master’’ purchased his freedom in 1833 for 
$450.00 He was a barber. In 1834 Williams also wished 
to purchase his wife and children, but there was not suffi- 
cient time inasmuch as the authorities of the law were seek- 
ing his immediate removal or a reduction to slavery. He 
asked, therefore, that he be permitted to remain in the State 
and not be separated from his family.” 

Despite these occasional flareups in attempted law en- 
foreement the manumission of Negroes in the cities of Vir- 
ginia continued steadily through the decade from 18380 to 
1840 and on to the Civil War. So many exceptions had to 
be made that the law of 1806 was almost non-effective. 


* Henrico County Petitions, Dec. 20, 1836. 
° Ibid., March 16, 1838. 
5 Campbell County Petitions, Jan. 20, Dec. 13, 1834. 
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Again some of the most prominent cases must be noted. 
A manumission of some consequence to Petersburg was that 
of Thomas Bolling in the year 1838. This Negro was the 
slave of James May and before the ownership by May was 
the slave of John E. Meade. May freed Bolling. He was a 
bright mulatto in complexion, 28 years old, and had been 
employed as a waiter in a hotel. Six years after Bolling’s 
own emancipation, in 1844, he set free two slaves, his own 
children: James Bolling and Fanny Bolling, the latter of 
whom was then ten years old.** The father in time became 
a substantial citizen of Petersburg, inasmuch as in 1860 
he held real estate valued at $3,000.00.** 

Among all the Negro characters who bought and manu- 
mitted persons of their own race none are more celebrated 
than Jane Minor, the well known nurse of Petersburg, re- 
ferred to above. It was she who in 1825 received her free- 
dom from Benjamin May because of her faithful work. Dur- 
ing the next twenty years after her own liberation she gave 
freedom to fifteen persons whom she had previously bought 
with her own hard earned money. To begin with, in 1838 
she set free five slaves including two mothers and the daugh- 
ter of each and one Cecily Brown.** The second act of 
manumission by Jane Minor came two years after this event 
when she set free five mulatto slave children. These five 
children and their mother Emily Smith were bought by 

® Deed Book, No. 14, p. 383. 

More important for us today is the daughter, Fanny Bolling. In early 
life she lived with the Meades, the former owners of her forbears, from whom 
she presumably acquired the name of Fanny Meade Bolling. This woman as 
a girl acquired the rudiments of learning by clandestine methods in Peters- 
burg and also, according to report, received some training in Philadelphia. 
This training with an unusual amount of native ability was sufficient to en- 
able her to write occasional verse throughout her long life. After the war 
she became one of the first promoters of private schools for the freedmen of 
Petersburg and maintained a relation to things academic and cultural far 
above the average of persons in similar circumstances. In 1852 she became 
the wife of James Major Colson, a shoe maker, and from this union there 
issued a large number of very creditable sons and daughters. See writings in 
possession of descendants. Land Book, Petersburg, 1860; Mss. Returns, U. 8. 


Census, 1860. 
% Deed Book, No. 10, p. 438. 
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Jane Minor from David May for the handsome sum of 
$1,500.00. The mother was also thus favored at this same 
time under a separate deed of manumission. The next year, 
1841, this unusual woman liberated a woman slave Phillis 
Sowell, and the following year, again, she gave freedom to 
Mary Swann, a woman of dark brown complexion, and her 
two infant children.*° 

A rival of Jane Minor in this matter of the liberation of 
her own people was Aggy Minge. In 1824 this free woman 
of color bought a slave, Louisa Ruffin, from another pros- 
perous free Negro of Petersburg by the name of Shadrack 
Brander. After holding this woman as a slave eight years 
Aggy Minge granted her freedom.®* Six years after this 
event, 1838, this same woman granted freedom to her Ne- 
gro woman slave Jenny Smith and her child Creasy Smith. 

Negroes, too, continued to buy their own freedom. In 
Petersburg we have James Bolling, brother of Thomas 
Bolling, mentioned above. In 1838 he purchased his free- 
dom from John E. Meade for the sum of $750.00. His deed 
of manumission stated further that he was 29 years of age 
and fully able to take care of himself. This last statement 
was certainly true as only the next year this mulatto man 
Bolling bought his wife for the sum of $450.00. The hus- 
band shortly afterwards liberated the wife.” James Bolling, 
like his brother, afterward found himself in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. In 1860 he held property valued at $1,000.00.** 


The ease of Jones Mitchell is also interesting. Here we 
have one Negro appealing to another for assistance. The 
helping hand offered in this case was that of Armistead 
Harwell. In 1843 Harwell purchased Mitchell from his 
master with money furnished for that purpose by Mitchell 
himself. This transaction was carried out with the under- 
standing that Mitchell should be set free. After a lapse of 


% Deed Book, No. 13, p. 57. 

% Ibid., No. 8, p. 398. 

* Ibid., No. 13, p. 152. 

5 Tand Book, Petersburg, 1860. 
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three years Harwell duly manumitted Mitchell.’ As it has 
been shown in many of the cases under review in this es- 
say, Mitchell within a few years was a property holder and 
taxpayer in Petersburg. Thus in many of these cases there 
was often a double and sometimes a triple buying. A Ne- 
gro slave first bought himself, then members of his family, 
and finally a home in which he and his family might live. 

In a similar fashion the liberation of one Negro in turn 
sometimes led to a train of manumissions. In 1841 Robert 
Holloway and his wife Celia were set free by one Edmund 
Birchett. Within a space of nine years this free man Hol- 
loway acquired ownership in Jesse Green. Because of the 
operation of the golden rule Jesse Green in 1850 received 
freedom from his Negro master.® This new free man of 
color (Green) only six months later emancipated his wife 
Aggy Green and their four children whom he had just pur- 
chased from Spencer Scott for the sum of $665.00." 

Another worthwhile Negro of Petersburg appearing in 
this story of manumission was Henry Mason. He was orig- 
inally a slave in Sussex County and was emancipated there 
in 1844. His wife and child were slaves in the adjoining 
county of Greensville but were bought from their master 
by David May, of Petersburg, who set them free in 1848." 
The husband and family were thus brought together as free 
people and took up their residence in that city. Mason was 
a superior bricklayer and as such was constantly employed 
by some of the largest contractors in Petersburg and Rich- 
mond. This artisan was so much in demand in Richmond 
and elsewhere that his employers found it necessary to pe- 
tition the legislature for permission to have him reside in 

® Deed Book, Petersburg, No. 16, p. 21. 

© Ibid., No. 18, pp. 145, 201. 

* Robert Holloway, as might be expected, was a prominent man in his 
own group. He was a drayman and for a number of years was the treasurer 
and a deacon of his church. It followed also that he was a taxpayer. Jesse 
Green similarly after purchasing his entire family, within about five years, 
became a property holder in Petersburg. His home was valued at $600.00 


in 1860. Land Book, Petersburg, 1860; Mss. Returns, U. S. Census, 1860. 
® Deed Book, No. 16, p. 637. 
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Richmond. This action was necessary because although he 
had previously been granted permission by the Hustings 
Court of Petersburg to remain in Virginia, despite the law 
of 1806, his residence was to be in Petersburg only.* 

The frequency of manumissions in the cities of Virginia 
may be better understood by some comparisons. During 
the ten year period from 1850 to 1860 in Richmond there 
were seventy-six acts of manumission by practically as 
many separate and distinct slaveholders. Some 130 slaves 
were the beneficiaries. Sixteen, or about one-fifth of these 
masters, were Negroes themselves, who in the greater num- 
ber of cases bought and liberated their relatives, while 
there are some few instances in which the deliverance 
from slavery was for the same reasons given by white 
masters. 

Petersburg during this same period shows twenty less 
manumissions than Richmond in contrast to the larger 
number by the former city in an earlier period as already 
shown. However, the number of slaveholders in Richmond 
was no doubt double that of Petersburg. Norfolk showed 
slightly fewer manumissions than Petersburg while Lynch- 
burg with a much smaller total population had accordingly 
fewer still. 

A striking act of manumission in Richmond about this 
time was that of Emmanuel Quivers. This man was orig- 
inally employed as a hired slave in the famous Tredegar 
Iron Works of Richmond under the superintendence of 
J. R. Anderson. In course of time Anderson purchased 
Quivers for the sum of $1,100.00. The new master gave 
this slave such a responsible position in the iron works that 
he virtually became his own boss and was enabled to earn 
a sufficient amount of money to purchase himself. In 1845, 
for example, Anderson handed over to Quivers $136.50 for 
punching 273 tons of railroad iron at the rate of fifty cents 
a ton. This responsible slave had Negro assistants who 
similarly profited by money payments for excess tasks and 


® Henrico County Petitions, Dec. 22, 1847. 
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for the general excellence of the work done.** By 1850 Quiv- 
ers not only earned enough to purchase himself but with 
some assistance from his indulgent master also purchased 
his wife and five children from one John F. Tanner for the 
sum of $750.21." 

Another instance of self purchase in Richmond merits 
special attention. This was the case of Albert Brooks and 
members of his family in 1862. Brooks, a slave, ran a first 
class livery stable in Richmond before and after the Civil 
War. His indulgent master allowed him this privilege, but 
strange to say would not allow Brooks to purchase himself 
or the members of his family. As in other cases shown 
here, this slave circumvented his master’s stand on the 
question of freedom by having another person purchase his 
wife and three children with money which he supplied. The 
intermediary was a German, Daniel Von Groning, said to 
be a consul from the German government resident in Rich- 
mond. In October, 1862, this German in consideration of 
the sum of $800.00 ‘‘and,’’ in his own words, ‘‘in compliance 
with my promise and agreement to that effect’’ emancipated 
Lucy Brooks and her children, Robert, Alberta, and Lucy. 
Brooks himself, however, was not yet free.°® Perhaps we 
should say that this entire sum was wasted inasmuch as in 
less than three years later the entire slave population of 


* Emmanuel Quivers left Richmond in 1850 and joined the migration to 
California. His family followed him the next year. The father taught one 
son, J. R. Anderson Quivers, his trade and in time became the foreman of a 
firm of agricultural builders at Stockton, California. This entire family was 
greatly respected in this community in the far West and generally recog- 
nized as Negroes of unusual attainments. Kathleen Bruce, in William and 
Mary Quarterly, Jan. 1927, pp. 21-23. 

® Deed Book, Richmond, No. 638, p. 126. 

* Deed Book, Richmond, No. 78A. See also testimony of members of this 
family still living. One of these children became a brilliant lawyer, the first 
Negro to be admitted to the bar in Virginia. Another, Lucy, became one of 
the first school teachers in Richmond and is today the wife of a lawyer G. 
W. Lewis of Richmond. Still another one of these children of Albert Brooks, 
Walter, though not involved in this transaction, is a prominent Baptist clergy- 
man in Washington, D.C. of some fifty years standing. Albert Brooks, the 
emancipator of this fine family, was a man of unmixed African blood. 
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the South became free as a result of the outcome of the Civil 
War. 

Such was the outcome of a system of industrial slavery 
in the urban areas of Virginia whereby the cooperation of 
a kind master and a thrifty slave not infrequently made it 
possible for the latter to raise his station in life. Some of 
such liberations by Negroes purchasing themselves between 
1850 and 1860 can be shown best by the following table giv- 
ing data on three cities :" 


RICHMOND 
Purchase 
Slave or slaves Master or mistress price Year 
Co a eer John Cosby $500.00 1850 
oS eer John Fry 500.00 1850 
Cornelius Turner ..........000.6 Sarah Munford 750.00 1851 
Jefferson Rogers ............... Robert Edmund 630.00 1851 
Thomas Sidney ............. ..R. C. Gwathney 300.00 1851 
Frances Quivers and five children.John F, Tanner 750.21 1852 
Mortimer Robinson ............. Archer Cheatman 800.00 1853 
WYRM RIOWES 25 pe ieiss'ere osc e's wis Jane Nicholas 510.00 1854 
Charlotte and two children ...... Benjamin Totty 850.00 1855 
William Dandridge and wife ....Joseph C. Courtney 837.00 1857 
Franky and two children ......... Jane McKenzie 300.00 1857 
William Brown and wife ........ John B. Crenshaw 900.00 1858 
oe eer Charles Thompson 370.00 1858 
PETERSBURG 
J be a G. G. Johnson ? 1851 
mumsvena Wilson ..... 42.20.25 John F, May 800.00 1856 
BONE GVRARIOE es w <wiciesinins swiewinrpi Ann Gill and others 500.00 1857 
Cg, Parmelia K. Britton 800.00 1859 
NORFOLK 
fe do ae James Holmes 450.00 1851 
Hannah and Margery ......... Lydia Goodridge 227.00 1858 
0 Ee ree Tazwell Taylor 400.00 1859 
rere er ere Melacie Gerard 198.00 1860 


With reference to the foregoing table it should be said 
here that the names presented do not exhaust the entire list. 
In some instances in these deeds of manumission the pos- 
sible money transaction is hidden in such expressions as 
‘*for valuable and sufficient considerations’’ and from ‘‘mo- 


* Deed Books, Richmond, 57-74B; Petersburg, 18-25; Norfolk, 31-40. 
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tives of benevolence and a ‘valuable consideration there- 
unto’!’’ In other instances the money transaction was 
purely nominal such as one dollar or five dollars. 

Some of the cases cited in the preceding table deserve 
further comment. G. G. Johnson of Petersburg in liberat- 
ing Hubbard Winn said that ‘‘in consideration of the good 
conduct, industry, and fidelity of my slave man called Hub- 
bard Winn, and in consideration of the fact that by indus- 
try and economy he hath paid me out of his extra earn- 
ings the full amount of the purchase money which I paid 
for him, I hereby manumit,:emancipate, and set free the 
said slave.’’®* 

George Parker of Petersburg who bought himself for 
$800.00 did so for the purpose of going to Liberia where he 
might become a missionary. He solicited funds for that 
purpose in this city. His master gave him a fine recom- 
mendation for this purpose, and all his former employers 
spoke of him in exalted terms.” 

The tendency of free Negroes to purchase their relatives 
and others along with themselves continues during the years 
immediately preceding the Civil War.” John Updike of 
Petersburg, for example, referred to above, was the owner 
of Jane Green for a short time. In November, 1854 he 
manumitted her, for in the following January she was duly 
registered as such in the Hustings Court of Petersburg. Her 
registration papers, however, clearly state that the court in 
question had granted her no permission to remain in the 
State of Virginia. Apparently this woman’s only means of 
protection against banishment was merely a written state- 
ment signed by a dozen or more white friends including a 
former mistress to the effect that ‘‘she has comported her- 

* Deed Book, Petersburg, No. 18, p. 481. 

® Petersburg Daily Express, Oct. 6, 1859. Jefferson Rogers of Richmond 
was a butler and in 1860 held property valued at $1,500.00. William Brown 
at the same time was the sexton of a church and held property valued at 
$600.00. Armistead Wilson of Petersburg who in 1856 bought himself for 
$800.00 was a blacksmith, and in 1860, only four years later, held property 


worth $1,600.00. 
This is supported by court records. 
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IV. OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


One important thing to be noticed in this study is that 
these manumissions were to some degree a product of mis- 
cegenation common throughout the South. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that in many of the cases 
cited in this study the slaves emancipated are listed as mu- 
lattoes or very bright in complexion. Maria Harris of Pet- 
ersburg, for instance, who received her freedom in 1848, was 
described as a bright mulatto, 45 years of age, and had 
‘‘long hair like a white person’s.’’* Mary Lithgow in de- 
seribing William Alexander (1851) said he was seven years 
old with a ‘‘very bright mulatto complexion (almost 
white) ’’. 

Occasionally such persons eventually crossed the color 
line. Sylvia Jeffers, for instance, a slaveholder and a 
grantor of several deeds of emancipation, was emancipated 
in 1814 by the last will and testament of her master John 
Jeffers. This man no doubt was her own father. After 
living in Petersburg as a free colored woman nearly forty 
years Sylvia persuaded the court in 1853 to grant her mo- 
tion rescinding the record of herself and children as free 
Negroes. This woman boldly stated to the court that she 
was a descendent of Indians and white persons and that 
her own children were by a white man.” 

Manumission in such eases of children of masters was no 
doubt the result from a troubled conscience and the desire 
to help such persons rise in the world. Such freedmen were 
often retained as house servants and because of the close 
association with the white family became intelligent and 
dignified in manner. Regardless of blood ties and color, 
however, liberated Negroes, dark and fair, often had the 
assistance of their former owners. The frequent reference 
to property ownership in this paper is to be partly explained 
by this very fact. No better example of this relation can 
be pointed out than that of Robert Clark, the liveryman. 


® Deed Book, No, 17, p. 145. 
® Minute Book, Hustings Court, Petersburg, 1851-53, p. 323. 
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Another thing to be borne in mind is the character of the 
freedom to which the liberated slave was admitted. At once 
we perceive that freedom to the Negro in the ante-bellum 
period was quite a different thing from what freedom means 
to this race today. As any student of American history 
knows, the restrictions placed on the free Negroes, after 
1831 particularly, were legion. From a legal point we might 
say there were two classes of free Negroes in Virginia in 
1860: those emancipated prior to 1806 or their descendants 
and those emancipated after that date or their descendants. 
This study has emphasized the latter group. In either in- 
stance these persons had to register themselves periodically 
in the local courts. Without a copy of this registration or 
their free papers this class was subject to commitment to 
jail and a hiring out afterwards to pay the jail fees. This 
action was a very common one.* Negroes emancipated after 
1806 had to register in every instance at once and then take 
the necessary legal steps toward securing permission to re- 
main in the commonwealth and in the community only where 
they were emancipated. It was this troublesome provision, 
as we have noticed, which interfered with the movements of 
Henry Mason of Petersburg. 

As we have shown here, most of the persons emanci- 
pated in Petersburg were allowed to remain in this town. 
Such persons at the same time, however, were liable to have 
their privilege revoked if they got into trouble of any kind. 
Furthermore, these persons lived under constant suspicion 
since it was feared that they might put rebellious notions 
into the heads of their slave brethren. The emancipated 
Negroes since 1806, as well as the free Negro class at large, 
regardless of the time of their origin, were conscious of this 
situation so that they were usually circumspect, humble, and 
even sometimes more docile than were the slaves.** Free 
Negroes were not only circumscribed as to locomotion, they 
were also restricted to certain lines of employment. As to 


* Minute Book, 1853-56, pp. 17, 349; 1856-58, p. 42. 
*' Russell, op. cit. pp. 168-170 
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educational opportunities, after 1831 they were forbidden 
to be taught to read and write, and after 1838 could not even 
leave the State for purposes of education and return. Like 
the slaves, they were not allowed to assemble for purposes 
of worship or any other purpose without the presence of 
some ‘‘discreet’’ white person. 

Not only were the laws placed on the statute books un- 
favorable to the manumitted black and the free class gen- 
erally, but a number of times efforts were made both by the 
General Assembly and local legislative bodies to deport the 
entire element. The Common Council of Petersburg, for in- 
stance, in 1810 passed ‘‘an ordinance to restrain the resi- 
dence and employment of free Negroes within the corpora- 
tion.’’*? The House of Delegates of the Assembly in 1832 
discussed a bill for the compulsory deportation of the free 
Negroes from the State and passed the same, but with the 
modification that for those already free removal should be 
voluntary. At the same time this body appropriated a sum 
of money to carry out this program. The Senate, however, 
defeated the bill.** In this same connection it should be 
mentioned again that the American Colonization Society, of 
which there were many local branches in Virginia, had its 
beginning and existence in the project of manumitting Ne- 
groes and sending them to Liberia. This corporation lob- 
bied throughout the country for such legislation. 

Sentiment of this kind in Virginia, from one quarter 
or another, prevailed on down to the Civil War. A citizen 
of Petersburg, B. F. Childrey, in announcing his candidacy 
for the legislature in 1857, said that he was in favor of 
having a bill passed to compel all free Negroes to leave 
the State in two years time. If they did not leave in this 
time, they were to be sold at public auction and the pro- 
ceeds would be used for benevolent purposes. He declared 
himself to be in sympathy with this class of people, ‘‘but 


8 Minutes of Common Council, Petersburg, 1805-1835. 
* Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, pp. 200-201. 
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free Negroes,’’ he said, ‘‘are a great evil to our State. This 
evil must be removed from among us at once.’’* 

Statements of this kind, and all other public utterances, 
resolutions in legislative bodies, and laws on the statute 
books, however, are very misleading. In fact, we might say 
that at times they meant nothing whatever. This paper es- 
tablishes this fact. Oftentimes the very legislators who 
quickly voted for some measure hostile to the free Negroes 
as a class were the very first to come to the rescue of some 
free Negro in the home community who was about to be a 
victim of the law of 1806. Some of the very members of the 
Common Council of Petersburg who were busy devising 
ways and means to restrain manumitted Negroes of the 
country from coming into town and to diminish the numbers 
of this class generally were also among the long list of citi- 
zens asking the legislature not to send out of the States 
Negroes like Uriah Tyner, Major Elebeck, and Andre 
Vizonneau.* 

Several forces in the urban centers of Virginia were at 
work not only to render null and void laws of this sort, as 
the intervention of leading white citizens indicate, but even 
to accelerate manumissions. This was particularly true in 
the two or three decades prior to the Civil War. Peters- 
burg and Richmond, as we have shown actually had a much 
larger number of deliverances from slavery in the genera- 
tion prior to the Civil War than in the rights of man period 
connected with and following the American Revolution.* 
The larger population, of course, must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

* Petersburg Daily Express, April 9, 1857. 

® Mss. Petitions, Dinwiddie County, 1810. 

* Another investigator of the free Negro in Virginia, J. H. Russell, in- 
dicates in his monograph that the manumission movement fell off greatly as we 
approach the Civil War. (p. 82) This statement is no doubt true for the 
State at large as the census records indicate, but this is not true for the 
cities of Virginia. This contention hardly loses its impressiveness by the fact 


of an increased population in the later period as against the earlier making 
for an actual relative decline. 
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The forces referred to here developed from the secure 
place which the Negro, slave and free, had as a laborer in 
the new manufacturing and industrial life of Virginia as 
against white labor.*’ Slavery then was not an institution 
confined entirely to agriculture; it embraced the skilled 
trades and industry as well. The free Negroes in Virginia 
were economically necessary. As we indicated at the out- 
set, this activity brought to the laborer opportunities to 
earn extra money and this in turn facilitated manumis- 
sion.** 

Still another finding of this essay is that in the urban 
areas of Virginia the most common mode of emancipation 
was not the last will and testament, as one writer repre- 
sents for the State at large,**® but the deed of emancipation. 
Here again is an evidence of independence—a belief on the 
part of the master that a given slave was fully able to take 
care of himself and that too during the life time of the lib- 
erator. 

All told, the story of manumission represents a cheerful 
and humane side of the institution of slavery. It repre- 
sents the master and the slave at their best. Many South- 
erners, however, did not approve the idea or the relation 
and set to work to show that the ‘‘peculiar institution’’ was 
the normal condition of the Negro” and that freedom and 
responsibility were impossible. The Northern abolitionist, 
of course, held just the other view, but he too was blind to 
the fact that there were these manumitted blacks, many of 
whom were living in comfort long before Lincoln’s general 
emancipation. 

LutHer P. Jackson 

Virginia State College 

Petersburg, Va. 

** Bruce, ‘‘Slave Labor in the Virginia Iron Industry,’’ William and Mary 
Quarterly, vol. 6 (1926), p. 300; Wesley, Negro Labor in the United States, 
chapters 1, 2, and 3; Russell, op. cit. p. 147. 

*§ Olmsted, Seaboard Slave States, pp. 114-115. 

* Russell, op. cit. p. 84. 

© Petersburg South-Side Democrat, July 20, 1854; March 11, 1857, (edi- 
torials). 








THE TREATMENT OF NEGRO SLAVES IN THE 
BRAZILIAN EMPIRE: A COMPARISON WITH 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The number of Negro slaves in Brazil probably reached 
its maximum between 1850 and 1860, the decade which saw 
the final suppression of the slave traffic with Africa, yet a 
time which antedated the passage of the earliest emancipa- 
tory legislation of a general character by the! imperial gov- 
ernment. No official census for the period exists, and con- 
temporary reports of the number of unfree Africans are 
conflicting, ranging from two and a half to four millions, 
but perhaps the best estimate would place the number of 
Negro slaves existing in Brazil during the height of the 
slavery period at a little less than three millions.’ 

How this great body of people fared at the hands of the 
dominating class can perhaps be most clearly set forth by 
comparing their treatment in the more important points 
with that of their fellow slaves in the United States of 
America, the only other country of European origin in 
which slavery existed on an extensive scale at the time. But 
before the study is presented it seems desirable to call at- 
tention to certain factors connected with Negro slavery in 
Brazil—having some counterparts in the North American 
Union—which caused the lot of slaves to vary considerably 
in different regards; for these influences should be borne in 
mind as offering possible qualifications of general state- 
ments made as to the lives of Brazilian slaves. 

The local African origin of the Negro was, outside of 
his individual characteristics, the first influence affecting his 
well-being. Natives of Angola and the Congo, for instance, 
in consequence of some familiarity with servitude at home, 
were comparatively tractable and less likely to incur se- 
vere discipline*® than were the Gaboons, the Mozambiques, 

*W. D. Christie, Notes on Brazilian Questions (London, 1865), pp. 69-70. 


* Henry Koster, Travels in Brazil, (London, 1817), pp. 252-3; Ulrich Bon- 
nell Phillips, American Negro Slavery (New York, 1918), p. 44. 
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the natives of the Gold Coast, and the Minas from Benin, 
all of whom, for one reason or another, were not so easily 
adapted to compulsory labor upon their arrival in Brazil.* 
The predominance of one or more of these African groups 
in a certain section of Brazil determined to some extent the 
treatment of the slaves in that locality. Bahia is an ex- 
ample of this. Here Gold Coast Negroes were unusually 
numerous and precautions had to be taken against revolts 
which, perhaps because of restiveness due to the Moham- 
medan training of these natives, were especially likely to 
oceur.* | 

As time passed the treatment of slaves changed in a 
given section. Travelers report that early in the eighteenth 
century Negroes in servitude in the Northern provinces of 
the empire fared very badly, and the threat to sell them to 
the provinces of Para or Mananhao was the usual bogey 
with which refractory blacks from farther south were 
cowed, just as was the threat to sell South in the United 
States of America;’ but later, when the North developed 
a strong abolition sentiment, slaves here were treated well 
and kept in good condition in order that they might be sold 
to the southern provinces, where they were in great de- 
mand, due to the fact that the suppression of the African 
slave trade was coincident with great expansion in coffee- 
growing.® 

City slaves generally had an easier life than those in 
the country, but no Negroes worked harder than the slave 
stevedores at Rio, Bahia, and other ports. Here they were 
the beasts of burden, for many of them were owned by the 

* Koster, Travels, pp. 255-6. 

‘Ibid.; Phillips, Negro Slavery, pp. 43-44; George Gardner, Travels in the 
Interior of Brazil (London, 1849), p. 15; Harry H. Johnston, The Negro in 
the New World (London, [1910] pp. 95-6; Collecgdo das Leis do Empirio do 
Brazel de 1829 (Rio de Janeiro), pp. 96-7. 

® Koster, Travels, p. 292; Heinrich Handelmann, Geschichte von Brasilien 
(Berlin, 1860), p. 351. 


°C. F. Van Deldon Laérne, Brazil and Java; Report on Coffee-Culture, to 
H. E., the Minister of the Colonies (London, 1885), p. 185. 
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clerks in the customs houses who wished to profit by their 
labor, and who, consequently, opposed successfully for many 
years the efforts of the British merchants to introduce 
wagons and labor-saving machinery.’ The few wagons that 
were seen on the streets were usually drawn by slaves un- 
til towards the middle of the nineteenth century, but most 
of the burdens were carried by means of poles resting across 
the shoulders of the slaves, or—especially in the case of 
coffee, though each sack weighed one hundred and sixty 
pounds—upon the heads.* Such heavy burden-bearing often 
ruptured the carriers, crippled them severely in the legs, 
or otherwise wrecked them physically.’ 

Rural labor likewise varied in the tax it placed upon 
physical endurance. Life was easier upon the coffee fa- 
zendas than in the sugar-growing regions, or in the gold 
mines.” But this statement must be supplemented by the 
fact that men of small capital and few slaves were tempted 
to work them harder than did the large planters, unless 
the latter happened to be speculators or absentee pro- 
prietors who left control in the hands of unscrupulous over- 
seers.’ Brazilians were credited with greater kindness to 
the slaves than Portuguese ;* and men were reported to be 
more considerate than women. Slaves or ex-slaves made 


* James Henderson, A History of Brazil (London, 1821), p. 74; R. Walsh, 
Notices of Brazil in 1828 and 1829 (London 1830), pp. 361-363. 

8 Daniel P. Kidder, Sketches of Residence and Travels in Brazil (Phila- 
delphia, 1845), I, 68; II, 20-21. 

®Louis J. R. and Elizabeth C. Agassiz, A Journey in Brazil, (Boston, 
1868), I. 66; Thomas Ewbank, Life in Brazil (New York, 1856), p. 119. 

7M. A. d’Assier, ‘‘Le Bresil et la Société brésilienne, moeurs et pay- 
sages.’’ In Revue des deux Mondes, 1863, July 1, p. 129; Georg Wilhelm 
Freyreiss, Beitrage zur naheren Kenntniss des Kaiserthums Brasilien (Frank- 
fort am Main, 1824), p. 159. 

™ Comte de Gabriac, Promenade a travers l’Amérique de Sud (Paris, 1868), 
p. 289; Alexander Marjoribanks, North and South America (London, 1854), p. 
90; Alexander Caldeleugh, Travels in South America, 1819-21; (London, 1825), 
p. 83; Ewbank, Brazil, p. 439. 

* Johann Jakob von Tschudi, Reisen durch Stidamerika (Leipzig, 1866), 
I. 184. 

* Robert Southey, History of Brazil (London, 1810-19), III, 783; Gabriac, 
Promenade, p. 289. 
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more oppressive overseers and slave-drivers than whites. 
The clergy were the most sympathetic of masters and 
served in a sort of official capacity as guardians of the en- 
slaved blacks ;’° while, though the government was officially 
the protector of the slaves, public-owned Negroes seem to 
have been in an especially unenviable position, for they 
were punished with military severity and lacked the op- 
portunities for education at times enjoyed by slaves in 
private control.” 

The amount of freedom from supervision of his labor 
which the slave enjoyed constituted a further factor influ- 
encing his well-being, and a very important one. In this 
regard Brazilian slaves may be divided into three classes. 
The Negroes do ganho were the most independent of their 
masters, and worked free from all supervision, merely be- 
ing responsible to their owners for a certain sum of money 
at the end of the day or week. Slaves of this class were 
found only in the cities, and busied themselves as artisans, 
stevedores, carriers of parcels for shoppers, street mer- 
chants, and like occupations.” The strong, proud-spirited 
Minas, too restive under restraint to make good house 
servants, were found in large numbers among the Negros 
do ganho, the men working at transportation jobs and the 
women peddling upon the street articles of their own manu- 
facture, such as pastries, sweet meats, and needlework.” 

Labor was also converted into terms of money on some 
of the plantations, a stipulated, usually a moderate, amount 
of work being required of all slaves, and for labor accom- 
plished in excess of this money was given the Negroes for 
their own use.*® Because of the financial premium thus 

% Southey, Brazil, III. 782-851; passim; Koster, Travels, p. 273. 

* Southey, Brazil, III. 785. 

* Christie, Notes, p. 26, Laérne, Brazil and Java, p. 73. 

™ Koster, Travels, pp. 59-60; Daniel P. Kidder and J. C. Fletcher, Brazil 
and the Brazilians (Philadelphia, 1857), pp. 184-6; Agassiz, Journey, p. 82; 
Gabriac, Promenade, p. 288; Charles Expilly, Le Brésil tel qu’il est (Paris, 
1863), p. 186. 


* Kidder and Fletcher, Brazil and the Brazilians, pp. 135-6. 
*Agassiz, Journey, p. 115. 
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placed upon industry the amount of supervision necessary 
was reduced, but the very nature of the work required some 
oversight; and the labor itself was, on the whole, more irk- 
some and less interesting than that falling to the free-lance 
Negros do ganho. The third class of workers was typified 
by the house slaves, who had no direct financial arrange- 
ment with their owners, and were, consequently, most 
closely supervised. If master or mistress were inconsider- 
ate, the lot of these Negroes was likely to be a grievous 
one; but they enjoyed a certain compensation through hav- 
ing a better social status and being better housed, clothed, 
and fed than many slaves working in freer capacities.” 

Finally, the emancipados and Rio Brancos must be men- 
tioned as variational factors to be borne in mind in connec- 
tion with any general study of slavery conditions in Brazil; 
for, though not legally slaves at all, they were actually held 
in bondage, at times of a very oppressive character. The 
emancipados were Negroes brought from Africa after No- 
vember 7, 1831, at which time the African slave traffic was 
prohibited by law in Brazil and all blacks subsequently im- 
ported were declared free.** For more than twenty years 
this law and the treaty with England which was at the back | 
of it were virtually dead letters in Brazil.2? Thousands of 
blacks were annually brought in by slavers, usually flying 
the Stars and Stripes,** and landed upon the coasts of the 
empire. Not until 1853 did these contrabands receive seri- 
ous attention from the Brazilian government, but in this 
year, as a result of British pressure, the African trade 
ended, and the contrabands, instead of being promptly 
manumitted, were, by agreement with England, to be ap- 
prenticed to their masters for fourteen years, at the end 
of which time they should be returned to Africa at the mas- 

» Koster, Travels, pp. 259-60. 

71 Christie, Notes, pp. 31-3. 

@ Jeaquim Nabuco, Nabuco de Araujo (Rio de Janeiro, 1897), III. 243. 

2 W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, The Suppression of the African Slave-Trade 


to the United States of America (Cambridge, 1916), pp. 142-3, 162-3, 178-80; 
Kidder, Sketches, II. 392. 
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ters’ expense.** Something like ten thousand of these il- 
legally enslaved Negroes were located and listed by a Bra- 
zilian-English mixed commission,” but Christie, the British 
envoy at Rio during this period stated that he thought it 
not impossible that as many as a million Africans had been 
imported in violation of the treaty with Great Britain.” 


The arrangement made for the contrabands proved a 
hardship, however, even to those of whom the British au- 
thorities could keep track, for in many cases the masters 
were tempted by the limited term of service to overwork 
them to such an extent that numbers died from the effects, 
and many more were wrecked physically.** Furthermore, 
some of these so-called emancipados became enslaved per- 
manently through being passed rapidly from hand to hand 
by unsympathetic Brazilians until lost to those who would 
have befriended them,” or through the issuance of false 
certificates of death.” In consequence of the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, the British government again asserted it- 
self with the result that, in 1864, all of the emancipados who 
could be located were given immediate and unconditional 
freedom, no provision being made for their return to 
Africa.” 


The Negroes called Rio Brancos were the beneficiaries 
of the bill passed September 28, 1871, largely through the 
efforts of Viscount Rio Branco. This provided that all chil- 
dren born of slave mothers after that date should be free, 
but they should be apprentices of their mother’s masters 
during their minority—unless the masters preferred to re- 
linquish them to the government at the age of eight. Train- 
ing for the responsibilities coming with freedom must be 


* Laérne, Brazil and Java, p. 74. 

* Christie, Notes, p. 1-3. 

* Tbid., p. 81; Laérne, Brazil and Java, p. 73. 

* Caldecleugh, Travels, pp. 90-91; Laérne, Brazil and Java, p. 74; Christie, 
Notes, p. 35. 

* Christie, Notes, pp. 8-9, 37. 

* Ibid., pp. 28, 35. 

© Laérne, Brazil and Java, p. 74. 
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given all such children by whoever acted as their guardi- 
ans.** 

But this law, like that regarding the emancipados, par- 
tially failed in its intent, for greedy and unscrupulous mas- 
ters not only made no provision for the education of the 
children but in numerous instances cruelly overworked the 
young things in addition.*® However, all of the Rio 
Brancos became entirely free before they were of age as a 
result of the general emancipation act of 1888. 

We are now ready to consider in a more general man- 
ner the treatment of Negro slaves in Brazil. The horrors 
of the middle passage in the African slave trade are well 
known to all students. Perhaps the Brazilians were no 
better and no worse in their attitude towards the captured 
blacks during this voyage than other nations engaged in the 
traffic. The mother country, before the close of the seven- 
teenth century, passed laws containing detailed instructions 
for the comfort of the slaves,** but there is no reason to 
believe that these laws were ever very faithfully complied 
with; and it seems likely that towards the middle of the 
nineteenth century when the traffic was outlawed and the 
risks from capture by the patrolling squadrons became in- 
creasingly great the slave traders quite ignored the com- 
forts of their prisoners and crowded their vessels to the 
very limit of their capacity. 

In accordance with the common practice among slave- 
holding nations, after arrival the Brazilian traders usually 
branded the fresh supply of slaves on the chest with a red- 
hot iron as a means of identification.** While the Negroes 
were waiting purchasers they were generally housed in 
large rough depots, or were kept under surveillance in the 
open. They cooked the coarse food which was given them 

* Laérne, Brazil and Java, pp. 71-7. 

*Tbid., pp. 71, 80; Herbert H. Smith, Brazil, the Amazons, and the Coast 
(New York, 1879), pp. 516-17. 

% Colleccdo Chronologica da Ligislagdo Portugueza, compilada e annotada 


por Jose Justion de Andrade e Silva (Lisboa, 1859), X, 8-11. 
* Freyreiss, Beitrage, pp. 150-51. 
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at fires built on the ground, and slept at night on straw 
mats, with blankets as covering.” 

As regards provision for their physical comfort there 
was, on the whole, little choice between the position of the 
slaves of Brazil and those of the United States. In both 
countries the housing conditions were best on the large plan- 
tations. On the Brazilian fazendas the dwellings were usu- 
ally grouped around a court, one or two of the sides form- 
ing the slave quarters; but where the Negroes were very 
numerous the house-slaves had a whole quadrangle of build- 
ings placed about a separate court for themselves, and the 
field hands were provided with buildings elsewhere.** On 
some plantations each slave family had a separate cabin, 
as in the United States. The windows were without glass, 
and were either supplied with wooden shutters or left open 
to the weather. And the furnishings of the quarters rep- 
resented the minimum of necessaries, and were of the sim- 
plest. 

The Negros do ganho often supplied their own food, the 
quality and variety being determined by the amount of 
money that the slave could afford, or was inclined to spend, 
for sustenance. But throughout Brazil the chief fare of 
the slave was porridge made from mandioe flour, which 
was partially displaced in the mining districts and some 
other sections by corn meal, and by rice in the Amazon 
basin.” Beans were next in importance. The slaves of 
the poorer classes of whites rarely had meat, but on the 
large plantations jerked beef and salt fish were usually sup- 
plied. Tropical fruits, sugar, coffee, and fresh beef and 
mutton were also occasionally enjoyed by the slaves where 

* Joh. Bapt. von Spix and C. F. Phil. von Martius, Travels in Brazil in 
the Years 1817-1820 (London, 1824), I, 178; 

* Kidder and Fletcher, Brazil and the Brazilians, p. 438; Agassiz, Journey, 
pp. 103, 112, 120; Tschudi, Reisen, III, 131-3. 

* Spix and Martius, Travels, I. 178; J. B. Debret, Voyage pittoresque et 
historique aw Brésil (Paris, 1834), IJ. 84; Smith, Brazil, p. 526; Koster, 
Travels, pp. 249-292; Marjoribanks, North and South America, p. 97; Hender- 
son, Brazil, p. 74. 
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these foods were produced in abundance.** Negroes on the 
plantations were commonly permitted to supplement the 
food given them by their owners by raising such garden 
stuff as they chose, and by fishing in neighboring streams. 

Naturally, there was great range in the supply and 
quality of clothing. The little children often went entirely 
naked, and the stevedores and other men who did heavy 
labor were at times unclad except for a loin cloth or a short 
pair of cotton drawers ;** but these omissions were usually 
in the interest of comfort on the part of the slaves them- 
selves. Suits of cotton and straw hats were distributed 
among the plantation slaves at stated intervals; but some 
observers felt that the intervals might have been briefer, to 
the improvement in appearance and comfort of the recipi- 
ents.*° House servants generally fell heirs to the cast-off 
clothing of their master’s family and, hence, were at times 
comparatively well dressed; while slaves who had money 
to spend were occasionally clad elaborately, and, at times, 
artistically. The last was especially true of the tall, 
statuesque Mina women, who attracted the attention of 
travelers by the harmony of colors displayed in their gar- 
ments, and the grace with which they wore them.** Yet, the 
most expensively dressed slave, though he now and then 
wore sandals, was practically never seen with shoes on his 
feet, for these were the commonly recognized badge of free- 
dom. 

Though some of the urban Brazilians kept slaves who 
were more ‘‘liveried luxuries,’’ work was the chief func- 
tion of the slaves, and most of them worked hard. On the 
plantations the laboring day extended, in general, from 
sun to sun, which, in the summer might mean seventeen 

* Debret, Voyage, II. 84; Smith, Brazil, p. 521; Koster, Travels, pp. 275, 
292; Tschudi, Reisen, III. 135. 

*® Kidder and Fletcher, Brazil and the Brazilians, p. 134. 

“Tbid., p. 1883; Ewbank, Brazil, p. 277; Koster, Travels, pp. 252, 275. 

“ Agassiz, Journey, p. 82; Hamlet Clark, Letters Home from Spain, Algeria, 
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hours of toil.“* Some masters, presumably when the work 
day was shorter, required the completion of additional tasks 
after supper, such as making mandioc flour or preparing 
clay for bricks, which could be performed by artificial 
light.** During the heavy season masters on the large plan- 
tations occasionally gave their slaves a few days of recess 
every three or four weeks ;*° and throughout Brazil all Sun- 
days and thirty-five additional religious holidays were, as a 
rule, given the slaves in which they might rest or work for 
themselves; for public opinion condemned the master who 
attempted to rob his Negroes of this leisure.*® 

In Brazil slaves were given decidedly more chance for 
mental development than in the United States; for here 
there existed no opposition to their technical training, such 
as was often found in the North American Union, and 
there was no law debarring them from instruction in read- 
ing and writing.“* What was perhaps still more interesting 
and significant, at times slaves were given education in mu- 
sic. Many of the large plantations possessed brass bands 
and orchestras composed of admirably trained Negroes who 
performed for the entertainment of visitors; and in the re- 
ligious services of these communities sacred choirs of 
slaves played a prominent part.*® 

Generally speaking, owners showed regard for the health 
of their slaves. On many of the extensive plantations physi- 
cians were in regular residence; and in their absence master 
or mistress often gave the necessary attention to sick 
slaves.°° There were also laws, for the protection of old, 

“Smith, Brazil, p. 526. 

“ Koster, Travels, pp. 273, 277. 

* Ewbank, Brazil, pp. 439-440. 

“ Koster, Travels, pp. 229-230, Walsh, Notices, p. 341. 
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worn out Negroes, but, in spite of this, heartless masters at 
times turned out these helpless creatures to beg for their 
living, or manumitted them in order to free themselves 
from their burden of their support.” 


The unity of the slave family was entirely unprotected 
by law during most of the slavery era in Brazil, and family 
groups were unhesitatingly broken up in disposing of Ne- 
groes recently arrived from Africa.**? The public conscience 
was against such action when slaves already established in 
the country were concerned, yet instances of it were by no 
means rare. In the earlier part of the nineteenth century, 
Negroes owned by the imperial government appear to have 
been the worst sufferers ;°* but when, after the suppression 
of the foreign slave traffic the northern provinces began to 
export their slaves to the south in large numbers, private 
owners contributed greatly to the practice. Husbands and 
wives were now often sold separately, and many children 
under ten years of age were shipped alone to the coffee 
plantations of southern Brazil. The proportions of the 
evil, however, resulted in its elimination, for the attention 
of members of the government was aroused and, after per- 
sistent effort, a bill was passed in September, 1869, forbid- 
ding the separate sale of married couples, and the disposal 
of children under fifteen years of age independently of their 
parent. 

Though the Brazilian government held the commonly- 
accepted view that the financial value represented by the 
slave served as a fair protection from extreme abuse at 
the hands of his master, the law stated that punishment in 
shape of fines should be meted out to masters for proven 
cruelty; and such owners might even be forced to sell their 
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slaves to men whom they preferred to serve. But such 
laws were no protection against unscrupulous owners, and 
instances of extreme inhumanity were by no means want- 
ing. The most notorious of these was the boiling alive of 
a Negro slave under the direction of his master in the 
presence of neighboring planters invited for the occasion. 
But this atrocity may be more than matched from the his- 
tory of slavery in the North American Union—not to men- 
tion the fact that within the current year more than one 
Negro, ostensibly free citizens of the United States, have 
been burned to death there by mob action. 

Some Negroes escaped from compulsory servitude 
through death as a result of a decline, especially new ar- 
rivals from Africa;** but suicide was resorted to also; and 
parents killed their children, born and unborn, to save them 
from the hardships suffered by themselves.*® Self-destruc- 
tion was perhaps most common in the cities, and was usually 
accomplished by starvation or drowning.®® Some African 
groups, as the high-spirited Minas, were more given to sui- 
cide than others.** 

Many slaves, however, escaped servitude, at least for 
a time, by the more hazardous, but more hopeful, expedient 
of running away. Such escapes were most likely to occur 
on the estates bordering on the wilderness, for here pursuit 
and apprehension were difficult, and asylum among the wild 
Indians might often be counted upon. Frequently the fugi- 
tives banded themselves together in large numbers, sus- 
tained themselves more or less by plunder, and withstood 
recapture for long periods, and even indefinitely.*? But 
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facilities existed for their apprehension, which, in view of 
the difficulties, were very effective. Usually, as soon as 
the escape of a slave became known, a special officer, called 
the capitdo do mato (captain of the woods), generally a Ne- 
gro, was notified, and he, aided by bloodhounds, started in 
pursuit.°° If the hunt was successful, the captain of the 
woods was rewarded, the amount of his pay being deter- 
mined by the distance from home at which the runaway 
was taken.** 

Flogging was the common punishment for running away ; 
and for a second offense the law required that the slave 
also wear around his neck an iron collar from which two 
prongs, or bars, projected upward almost at right angles. 
The termination of one of the bars in five rude fingers of 
iron notified the public that the slave had carried away 
property that was not his own—that he was a thief.” Judg- 
ing from the frequency with which these iron collars were 
mentioned by travelers in Brazil, great numbers of Ne- 
groes sought escape from slavery by flight, and for many 
of them the dream of freedom was rudely shattered. To 
guard against a third break for liberty, the law required 
that all slaves wearing iron collars found upon the street 
after a certain hour should be arrested by the police and 
locked up. As an extra precaution masters sometimes 
chained captured fugitive slaves to logs or other heavy 
weights which they were forced to drag about with them as 
they worked.” 

The punishment so far described was very similar to 
that visited upon fugitives in the United States. But in 
Brazil returned runaways and other offenders could escape 
all punishment through securing the intercession of some 
person of standing, especially a clergyman. Such inter- 
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cession usually produced the full forgiveness of the slave, 
for the code of the land seems to have forbidden the master 
from ignoring the request, or, once having pledged his word 
not to chastise his bondsman, to violate it.** 

Masters often resorted to certain mild punishments of 
a preventive character. Slaves addicted to strong drink 
were chained to the kegs of water or other burdens which 
they carried, for they were not permitted to enter the public 
houses with such loads.*®® Intemperate Negroes were also 
forced to wear metal masks, as were likewise slaves given 
to eating clay and lime, a common habit with many groups 
of Negroes perhaps pursued in some instances with suicidal 
intent.” 

All of the large plantations were supplied with slave 
prisons furnished with shackles for binding feet and hands, 
stocks, and thumb-screws, used for extorting confessions, 
though torture was against the law in Brazil.” But the usual 
penalty for insubordination or other minor offenses was 
flogging, generally administered with a cowhide whip; for 
such punishment usually deprived the master of the mini- 
mum amount of labor from the slave. In the larger towns 
the master might have the slave flogged by a public official 
whose fee varied with the number of lashes given, but popu- 
lar opinion in some sections frowned upon such resort, for 
public flogging was generally regarded as more severe and 
unfeeling than private chastisement.” 

Notwithstanding what has been said of the punishment 
of Brazilian slaves it is a fact that in many instances Ne- 
groes held in servitude in Brazil, unlike those of the United 
States, were much more lightly chastised for serious crimes 
than were freemen. Englishmen, said Marjoribanks, who 
visited Brazil in the 1850’s, would have suffered capital 
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punishment or transportation for offenses for which slaves 
were merely flogged.** This moderation is explained by 
the fact that, whereas, in the North American Union the 
state compensated the owner if he was deprived of the 
services of his slave through punishment of the latter, the 
Brazilian master was forced to sustain the complete loss, 
on the theory that he got no more than his deserts for 
failing to train his slave to greater respect for the law.” 
This certainty of loss if the slaves were sentenced to im- 
prisonment or execution at times led masters to conceal the 
crimes of their Negroes, and even to attempt to stop court 
proceedings which had begun against them.” 

Nevertheless many slaves were severely punished by 
legal action, and this was especially true where they had 
proven incorrigible, or had raised their hands against their 
owners. A slave who killed his master was regularly sen- 
tenced to death, without appeal.” But the most common 
penalty decreed by the courts was incarceration; and slaves 
receiving this sentence were forced to work on public roads 
and buildings, serve as scavengers, carry water from the 
fountains to hospitals, and the like.” 

The preceding discussion should have encouraged the 
impression that the lot of the Brazilian slaves was rather 
better than that of their fellow bondmen in the United 
States. Three most important factors bearing upon the 
subject remain to be considered; and these should not only 
remove all question regarding the relative positions of the 
Brazilian Empire and the North American Union with refer- 
ence to the matter under consideration, but should lend 
strong support to the view that the Brazilians treated their 
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African bondmen better, on the whole, than any other na- 
tion. 

One of the factors was the unifying influence of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, with which the casual and diminish- 
ing part played by the Protestant groups in the Southern 
United States offers no comparison. At avery early period 
it became customary to baptize all Negroes from the 
Portugese colony of Angola before placing them on the 
slave ships;"* and the law required that all other slaves be 
taught certain prayers and be baptized within a year after 
arrival from Africa.” Though many masters complied with 
this requirement rather tardily, they rarely evaded it com- 
pletely, for to do so was in opposition to public opinion. 
Furthermore, experience taught that the influence of the 
Church improved the slaves,*® who, except the Mohamme- 
dans, were usually glad, because of the improved standing 
thus secured among their fellows, to become Christians, 
at least in name.*? Children of slaves were usually chris- 
tened promptly after birth, taught the catechism like the 
children of the free, and in due time, were received in full 
membership into the Church.*? 

After this, they regularly went to mass and confession, 
.and partook of the sacrament; for all of the large planta- 
tions were supplied with chapels and priests.** Like the 
free, they had religious societies, which they themselves 
officered; and pious slaves gladly contributed of their sav- 
ings towards the decoration of images of the saints.** And, 
finally, the law required that when the slave’s earthly labors 
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were ended he be buried, like his white master in consecrated 
ground.® 

But church membership not only classed the Negro as 
a living soul capable of salvation. It gave him in the priest 
a counselor whose influence was largely for the good, and 
a friend to whom he could appeal for protection against 
injustice ;*° for the kindness of the Brazilian clergy to their 
own slaves was proverbial.** Most important of all—and 
most difficult fully to evaluate because the influence was so 
subtle—membership in the Roman Church bound the slaves 
with all the power represented by that organization to white 
Brazilians in a brotherhood based upon the recognition of 
God as the common father. This tie was everywhere for- 
mally acknowledged by a little ceremony which preceded 
the retirement of the slaves for the night. Standing be- 
fore his master, the bondsman uttered the words, ‘‘I be- 
seech your blessing in the name of our Lord Jesus’’; where- 
upon the master replied, ‘‘The Lord Jesus Christ bless you 
forever.’’** In many instances the ceremony was reduced 
to a hasty, unthinking mumble, yet it was, nevertheless, 
the symbol of an intangible but very powerful influence 
which ameliorated the position of the Brazilian slave. 

The most striking difference between the attitude in Bra- 
zil towards the Negro Slaves and that in the United States 
was the ease with which the bondmen could, in the former 
country, secure manumission. Whereas, in most of the 
slave-holding states of the North American Union emanci- 
pation was either discouraged or absolutely prohibited by 
law, because of the ever present fear of the free black,®° in 
Brazil it was stimulated and facilitated to a degree unparal- 
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leled elsewhere in the history of Negro slavery.” The source 
of this attitude appears to have been less governmental ac- 
tion than public opinion, which crystallized into custom 
having almost the weight of law. 

Faithful nurses usually received their freedom after a 
time,” and slave mothers were often given their liberty 
when they had borne ten children.** As a deed of piety, 
well-to-do masters oftener than not emancipated some or all 
of their slaves in their wills.** Such action was strongly 
fostered by the clergy, who were themselves much given to 
manumission.” The slight commercial value of very young 
infants also frequently resulted in their emancipation, for 
custom demanded that the owner liberate them if their 
market price was offered him at the time of their baptism.*° 
They were perhaps oftenest freed by their fathers, if the 
latter were themselves free, but there was also a strong tra- 
dition stimulating godparents to this generous act, and slave 
mothers, consequently, were at times shrewd enough to 
choose sponsors for their children from the benevolent well- 
to-do.* 

According to a host of authors, Brazilian law required 
that a master emancipate his slave if the latter could pay 
his market price and desired his liberty,** but the present 
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writer failed to find trace of any such document after care- 
ful search through the available Portuguese and Brazilian 
legal collections, and she is, therefore, inclined to believe 
that long established custom was mistaken for law, even 
by many Brazilians who, accordingly misled foreign trav- 
elers interested in the question. This view is supported 
by Christie, who, in the middle of the last century, made a 
special study in Brazil of slavery and the slave-trade. He 
definitely states that the idea was a mistake, for no such 
law existed.** And Handelmann also says that manumis- 
sion under the conditions mentioned was produced by cus- 
tom maintained by common consent, and not by law.*®° 
Whether or not such a law was written among the sta- 
tutes of Brazil is of little importance to the question under- 
consideration, for beyond a doubt it was a very common 
practice in Brazil for masters to emancipate slaves who re- 
quested their freedom and could supply the purchase money. 
Manumission continually took place as a result of its influ- 
ence, especially among the Negros do ganho, who had the best 
opportunities to earn and save money. Stevedores and other 
carriers could, on good days, make even six or eight times 
as much money as their masters required as their portion,” 
and some were thus able to buy themselves free in two or 
three years. Sometimes a group of such men would club 
together and buy the freedom of a favorite friend;’* but 
the Mina coffee-carriers also organized in groups under 
a captain and labored for the freedom of all. The order in 
which they should secure their liberty was generally de- 
termined by casting lots, but it appears to have been cus- 
tomary for those earliest liberated to remain by the group 
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and labor until the last slave was his own man.’ Large num- 
bers of the Minas in this manner purchased their freedom, 
after which they usually returned to Africa, paying their 
passage with the surplus they had acquired.*® 

Even slaves who received no money from their masters 
were at times able to free themselves, because they had the 
many religious feast days of the Roman Catholic church as 
well as all Sundays in which to work for themselves; and, 
unlike the enslaved Negroes in the United States,’ were 
permitted to engage freely in commercial activities in their 
own interest. Hence, some of them grew and marketed 
cotton and other produce on the little plats of ground which 
they often had for their own on the plantations.*” Others 
earned through plaiting and selling baskets and other arti- 
cles from straw,’ or through the disposal of vessels and 
utensils fashioned from gourds and calabashes, and known 
as ‘‘God’s earthenware.’’” 

While it is quite true that occasionally masters refused 
flatly to sell their slaves the freedom which the latter were 
capable of purchasing, it is also a fact that Negroes who 
might have had their liberty for the asking preferred to re- 
main in slavery because they possessed good masters, and 
to them the advantages of freedom seemed too problematical 
to experiment with; for, if they returned to Africa as free- 
men, there was always danger until after 1853 of being re- 
captured by slavers; while, if they remained in Brazil, they 
were liable to military service, from which, as slaves, they 
were exempt;’” and, if they escaped the army, there was 
always the possibility that as freemen the competition of 
others might defeat their efforts even to make a living. 

The readiness with which the Brazilians emancipated 
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their Negroes is best explainable by the third, and last, fac- 
tor to be considered as fundamentally differentiating slav- 
ery conditions in the Brazilian empire from those in the 
United States—the fact that the Brazilians, in common with 
the Portuguese and Spaniards, felt practically no color 
prejudice towards people of Ethiopian blood. While the 
Southerners from the United States—particularly during 
the latter part of the slavery era—argued that the Negro was 
a mere superbrute, having little in common with the white 
man, and foredoomed by nature through racial and cultural 
inferiority to permanent servitude of the superior race, the 
Brazilians recognized the manhood of the enslaved blacks 
and saw in them potentiality for progress and for ultimate 
cultural equality with the whites; and, as a result, gave the 
Negroes, whether bound or free, greater opportunities for 
advancement than they any where else enjoyed. 

The difference in viewpoint is best shown by a compari- 
son of the lot of the free Negroes in the two countries. 
Whereas, in the United States, because their presence was 
regarded as a menace to slavery as an institution, and to 
the cultural standards of the land, the free blacks were very 
few in number, and were so restricted by law and custom as 
to be free in little but name,’” in Brazil they had all of the 
rights of white men. There was no discrimination of color, 
which fact made Brazil, as a southern white woman resident 
there put it, ‘‘the very paradise of the Negroes.’ By 
marriage they mixed freely with the whites of their own 
social class, and no racial barrier discouraged the develop- 
ment of their talents. To them all trades and professions 
were open, and the realms of art and scholarship, as well; 
political offices were held by ex-slaves and the children of 
ex-slaves, as priests, they ministered to whites as well as 
black, and were even raised to bishopric in the Roman 
Catholic Church." 

Partly as a result of the unusual opportunities given the 
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Brazilian Negro for self-development under slavery, partly 
because, once emancipated, no door which his character and 
abilities qualified him to enter was barred to him, the free 
Negro early made good. The free blacks constituted no 
special problem or menace, such as existed in the United 
States. Accordingly, the inclination to manumit was stimu- 
lated, rather than discouraged by their presence, with the 
result that very early the whites of Brazil were quite out- 
numbered by free blacks; and before slavery had been com- 
pletely abolished many Negroes had risen to positions of 
prominence.’* The emancipation of more than six hundred 
thousand Negro slaves in 1888 without a serious shock to 
the social structure was made possible by the presence of 
this great body of free, colored Brazilians. 

It may not be unfitting to point out in conclusion that 
the broad racial hospitality of the Brazilians which amelio- 
rated the conditions of the Negroes in slavery, and saved 
them from becoming a menace when free, also permitted 
Brazil to escape a permanent Negro problem—with its 
hatreds and discriminations, its riots and its lynchings— 
such as troubles her northern neighbor. In Brazil the blood 
of Negroes and whites mingles freely, and no attempt is 
made to prevent the fusion. Meanwhile the two blending 
peoples are peacefully codperating to work out the destiny 
of the Republic, each individual making the contribution 
his abilities permit, unrestrained by the accident of race. 
The contrast of this situation with that in the United States 
brings to mind the observation of the eminent Brazilian 
scholar and publicist, Dr. Oliveira Lima, that the situation 
created by antagonism, that is, by the presence of two or 
more races which do not fuse, will someday have its dénoue- 
ment, and that dénouement brought about by love is always 
preferable to that which is the result of hate.’” 

Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS 





Goucher College 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SLAVERY AND 
PRIVATEERING 


I. SLAVERY IN MEDIAEVAL CENTRAL EUROPE 


The Negro slave was very rare in early times in Central 
Kurope: a few of high rank in a comparatively late period, 
had a Negro slave, a ‘‘Moor,’’ but rather as a rare curiosity 
than otherwise. But white slavery was everywhere preva- 
lent—not merely the allegiance and feudal duty owed to the 
lord, but actual personal lack of freedom such as was the 
lot later on of the Negro in most countries of the western 
civilization. Most of these white slaves were born in that 
condition: but no few became such legally by the decree of 
the courts or illegally by the wrongful acts of others. 

For example, a Saxon law of Charlemagne provided 
that Soothsayers should be delivered over to the priests— 
to serve the Church as slaves. The Anglo-Saxon law pun- 
ished incest with loss of freedom: and both Anglo-Saxon 
and Danish law made slavery the penalty for theft. In 
many places the commission of any crime which could not 
be atoned for in money entailed the same punishment—and, 
sometimes, he who did not pay as he should or the outlaw 
was made a slave to the injured person or king. In some 
cases the slavery might be terminated by the payment of 
money—but this was not possible in the Middle Ages in 
ease of theft: the thief or robber was a slave for life. 

Among the Visigoths, for counterfeiting, a slave lost his 
hand, a freeman his liberty (or sometimes half his posses- 
sions), while the slave grave robber was burned at the 
stake: the same people in case of rape enslaved to the in- 
jured woman the free man offending and burned the slave 
even the Lex Salica punished the slave with death while it 
let off the free man with a money payment. The Visigoths, 
too, made the pair guilty of bigamy, the slaves of the first 
husband. Bigamy was not always and everywhere an of- 
fence of so very grave a character or indeed an offence at 
all: in German antiquity, it was allowable to have more than 
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one wife, but kings and princes alone as a rule took advan- 
tage of this permission. Even in later years, in Leyden the 
male bigamist was set in the pillory with a distaff on either 
side of him while the Brandenburgers flogged him out of the 
city with two dolls in his arms. 

In the Frankish period, enslavement was well recog- 
nized as a form of royal mercy extended to one liable to the 
death penalty, and practically that alone, but it was speci- 
fied as an original penalty in many cases. 

This legal method of enslavement gradually disap- 
peared as law became more intelligent and humane—it 
seems to have lingered latest in the case of quasi-ecclesi- 
astical offenses, such as perjury, adultery, and the like. 

The illegal method of enslavement, the seizure of a free- 
man and holding or selling him as a slave, has been known 
in every period of the world’s history, often among peoples 
who boasted of their civilization. In the later times, in- 
deed, it was the Negro who was the only victim of the greed 
of others, but in earlier times it was not so—no race was 
exempt. 

The laws of Central Europe furnish ample and indubi- 
table evidence of the prevalence of this crime against hu- 
manity—‘‘man’s inhumanity to man’’ was much in evidence 
then and there as at other times and places. 

The sale of a freeman into slavery was in some laws 
placed in the same category as stealing—and, indeed, the 
expression ‘‘manstealing’’ was in common use. The late 
Latin word ‘‘plagium’’ was not infrequently employed. 

In considering the punishments of the olden times, we 
must rid ourselves of the modern ideas to a great extent: 
now, we look upon a crime as an offence against the state. 
In olden times, a crime was rather a personal injury not 
only to the injured person (if he should live) but if he should 
die to his kin or some of them, or perhaps his guild. So 
one who killed another might be and generally was called 
upon to pay a bot or wergeld to the kin of the slain. At 
the English common law (at least in later times) no money 
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payment was to be paid to anyone for the death of anyone— 
but in the last century by legislation (‘‘Lord Campbell’s 
Act’’) compensation for actual money loss might be obtained 
by certain named kin. Most English speaking jurisdictions 
have similar legislation. An informal method of obtaining 
some consideration for those left behind is the practice of 
most criminal courts in mitigating the punishment if some 
provision has been made by the offender—this, of course, 
does not apply to cases of murder. 

The law of the Visigoths said that the kin were as much 
injured by the sale of a man as by his slaying and levied the 
same wergeld as against a slayer. Elsewhere the aggressor 
was compelled to pay three fold: generally, if the wronged 
man was brought back by the wrongdoer or even if he es- 
eaped, the wergeld was reduced—so, too, in some places, 
if the victim was not sold away out of the country. A curi- 
ous custom prevailed in Frisia in this and certain other 
crimes—‘‘the Black Bandage’’, ‘‘die schwarze Bande,”’ 
‘‘Vineulatio Nigra’’. The offender had his hands tied be- 
hind his back and a black cloth over his eyes, just as though 
prepared for the scaffold: this punishment in Frisia an- 
swered for part of the money payment. 

The crime of manstealing disappeared early in the Mid- 
dle Ages though we occasionally hear of the sale of children 
to beggars and Jews—the Jews were firmly believed to 
sacrifice a Christian child now and then. 

The master had full power over the slave who was a 
chattel and had no rights the master was bound to respect. 
In the older times, apparently a slave caught in the act of 
committing a crime was liable to the vengeance of the per- 
son wronged, just as if he was free: in other cases originally, 
the master was responsible for the act of his slave. The 
basis for this view was in fact the very relationship of 
master and slave but in the progress of time, legal in- 
genuity found another in the proposition that the master 
was rightly liable because he should have trained his slave 
better. 
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This original full responsibility of the master had in 
Frankish times become limited to cases in which the slave 
acted by the command or incitement of the master—if the 
case were otherwise, the act was considered an accident 
quoad the master. Sometimes, too, the master might re- 
lieve himself of liability by delivering the slave to the in- 
jured party or by driving him away. The slave delivered 
to the injured party was to be treated as the party thought 
best, killed, kept, sold, or given away. In some places as 
with the Lombards, a slave who killed a free man was hanged 
over the grave of his victim: and by the Salic Law a slave 
who married a free woman was broken on the wheel by her 
kin. In many offences, the slave was by the Salic Law 
emasculated or lashed—in some places, the fate of the of- 
fender was to die in the fire at the stake. Nor was he ex- 
empt from seething in boiling water or oil, being buried 
alive in bog or meadow, drowned or hanged. The fate of 
the white slave was no happier than that of the black. 


II. WHITE SLAVERY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


The history of North Carolina abounds in interesting 
episodes, but perhaps there is none more curious than that 
in the eighth and ninth decades of the seventeenth century 
when a man who had been a slave became Governor of 
Carolina.’ 


*This territory, part of the Spanish Florida, was by the English, after 
the settlement of Virginia, called South Virginia; but as early as 1619, when 
Charles I granted it to Sir Robert Heath, it had come to be called Carolana. 
For example, in The Acts of the Privy Council (Colonial Series), vol. I, p. 205 
is found a complaint of Edward Kingswell, Esqr., ‘‘against Samuel Vassall of 
London, Marchant, and Peter Andrewes, his brother-in-law, Master of a Ship 
for faileing . . . contrary to Agreements ... for the makeing of a Plantation 
in Carolana.’’ August 6th., 1634. There had been sporadic attempts at settle- 
ment previously, but the real settlement of North Carolina began with the grant 
to Clarendon and his associates in 1663 of the region south of Virginia extending 
from 31° to 36°, N.L., and westward across the Continent, under the name of 
Carolina. See Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, Vol. V, p. 
286 and Note 1; The Americana, Vol. XIV, sub voce. ‘‘ North Carolina’’ The 
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In 1663, ‘‘The Merry Monarch,’’ Charles I, granted the 
territory, now North and South Carolina to a number of 
favorites, among them, the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the Duke of Albemarle. The proprietary gover- 
nors were not, as a rule of very high standing; but we are 
concerned with only one, Seth Sothel (the name is also 
spelled Sothell, Southel, Southal, Southell, Southill and 
Southall). He became the chief executive of the province. 

Governor Sothel’s lineage, birth-place, and natal year 
seem to be equally unknown. About 1680-1, he bought out 
Clarendon’s share and so became senior proprietor of Caro- 
lina; in September, 1681, he set sail for the colony as gov- 
ernor of the settlement of Albemarle which developed into 
the colony of North Carolina. The Algerian Pirates* were 
still infesting the Western Sea, including the waters around 
Britain, and Sothel had the bad fortune to be taken by them. 
I find under date June 9, 1679, an entry: ‘‘Whereas Seth 
Southall, one of his Majesty’s subjects designed by the 
Proprietors of his Majesty’s Colony of Carolina to be their 
Governor there was taken by the Pirates of Argier where 
he yet remaines in Slavery. It was this day ordered by his 
Majestie in Councell That the said Seth Southall should 
be endeavoured to be exchanged for one Hadgamore late 
Commander of the Tiger of Argier or one Buffilo Ball And 
It was further Ordered that Sir John Narborough Admirall 





last reference to Carolana, I find in The Acts of the Privy Council, is August 
5th., 1638, where there was an exception in a provision for Virginia of ‘‘the 
Province of Carolana, heretofore granted to Sir Robert Heath and lately with 
the Kings approbation, assigned by the said Sir Robert Heath to the Lord 
Maltravers.’’ Do. do., Vol. I, p. 240. The name Carolina first appears in the 
same volume, p. 399, under date April 28th., 1665; the subsequent orthography 
seems to be uniformly Carolina. 

?So far did their assurance extend that they actually formed a settlement 
on an island west of England; they terrorized mariners of all nations for three 
hundred years, and did not always confine their operations to shipping, there 
being no few instances of their attacking villages on the land and even of their 
carrying off single individuals. It was not till the nineteenth century that 
this curse was fully got rid of. 
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of his Majestys Fleet lately in the Streights doe take care 
to see the said Exchange Effected.’”* 


The Admiral was not in a position to make an exchange; 
for we find him certifying to the Privy Council the second 
of July, ‘‘That he was then arrived at Plymouth, and had 
left ....Hadg omar and Buffolo Ball under the Charge of 
Vice Admirall Herbert in the Streights:’’ whereupon Her- 
bert was ordered to procure an exchange for either or both 
of these prisoners or in case they were already disposed of, 
‘‘for the first Prisoner or Prisoners of Note that shall be 
taken of the Algerines by any of his Majesty’s Ships under 
his command.’” 

It is to be always borne in mind that the English as 
much as any other nation and more than most were actively 
engaged in the suppression of this piracy; they suffered 
probably more from this sea robbery than any other. The 
Algerines were notoriously ruthless; and it became some- 
what common for the sailors to desert the ship when it was 
pursued by these pirates. It may be worth noticing that in 
1670, it was thought necessary to pass legislation enacting: 
‘‘That no Master of any .... English Ship .... being at 
Sea, and having discovered any ship to be a Turkish Ship, 
Pirate or Sea-Rover, shall depart out of his Ship upon any 
Pretence whatsoever, lest by his Detention on Board any 


8 Acts of the Privy Council (Colonial Series), Vol. I, p. 838. ‘‘Hadgemore’’ 
was, of course, ‘‘Hadji Omar’’: we cannot say that ‘‘ Buffilo Ball’’ or ‘‘ Buf- 
folo Ball’’ was an earlier Buffalo Bill. Sir John Narborough (or Narbrough, 
as the name is generally spelled) was in 1674 Commander of the Squadron 
sent against the Corsairs of Tripoli, and in 1677, Commander of the Squadron 
sent against the Algerine Corsairs. The Algerine prisoners for whom Sir John 
was expected to arrange an exchange to release Sothel were, no doubt, part of 
the fruits of the latter of these expeditions, which were, at least, partially suc- 
cessful. 

‘This Vice-Admiral Herbert was Arthur Herbert, afterwards Earl of Tor- 
rington, who served against the Algerine Pirates 1669-1671, and lost an eye 
in the capture of a Corsair in the Mediterranean in 1678; he, as Admiral of 
the Straits, relieved Tangiers in 1680 and continued in command against the 
Algerines till 1683. 

The quotation is from Acts of the Privy Council (Colonial Series), Vol. II, 


p. 3. 
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such Ship, the Safety of his own Ship be hazarded:’’ Mar- 
iners and inferior officers were forbidden to refuse to fight in 
defence of their ship or goods and provision was made for 
penalties proportionate to the offence** (1670). It will be 
readily understood that Vice Admiral Herbert’s energies 
were being strained to their utmost in the exercise of his 
official duties in watching for and combatting the corsairs 
who infested the Mediterranean as well as the Atlantic, and 
even in greater numbers—the designation ‘‘ Admiral of the 
Straits’’ referred to his post as guarding the Straits of 
Gibraltar, but he was called on to meet and destroy the 
pirates wherever he found them, especially in the Mediter- 
ranean. It does not astonish us to find that Herbert could 
not attend successfully to the task set him by the Council: 
and that on June 2, 1680, a petition from the captive was 
presented to the Council and acted upon. ‘‘Seth Southill, 
Captive in Algiers, Praying in regard of Vice Admirall 
Herbert’s urgent Affaires, that the Release of the Petitioner 
directed by Order of the 2nd of July last... . might be 
negotiated by Merchants,’’ it was referred to the Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty to effect the release in whatsoever 
way, it should seem most convenient.® 

The Commissioners approved of the exchange being 
negotiated by Merchants; but the Algerines became incensed 
at the delay, and increased the severity of the slavery of 
their prisoner: the Commissioners, too, were cautious, and 
did not intend to risk losing valuable Algerine captives with- 
out the certainty of receiving the Englishman. We, ac- 
cordingly, on the fifteenth of September, find the Commis- 
sioners reporting that they approved of the Merchants deal- 
ing with the matter, but they ‘‘doe require of the Petitioner 
to give security for the safe returning of the said Prison- 
ers in ease he should happen to dye before he be exchanged, 

*« 22, 23 Charles II, cap. 11, ss. 3, 7, & ¢. 

* Acts of the Privy Council (Colonial Series), Vol. Il, p. 3—the name is 
spelled ‘‘Southell’’ in the marginal note, but ‘‘Southill’’ in the text. They 
were the English merchants at Leghorn, Italy, the great clearing-house for 


Algerine captives at the time—and, incidentally it may be said that its citizens 
were not above suspicion of sharing the corsairs’ profits. 
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which the Petitioner by reason of his captivity is not ina 
Condition to procure.’’ They also reported that ‘‘the Peti- 
tioner being more severely treated by the Turks than eber 
who are enraged at the Long delay of the said Prisoners 
Exchange, therefore make him carry Morter, Brick and 
stone for the Masons with a heavy Chaine of Nine links, 
each linke two inches and a halfe thick upon his legg 
besides Bolt and Shackle. .... ’? The Petitioner prayed 
that the two Algerine Captains might be sent to the English 
Agent at Leghorn, Thomas Deedham, to keep until the ex- 
change could be effected: and to leave the negotiations in 
the hands of Messrs. Charles Longland, Charles Harris, and 
John Brookin, English merchants at Leghorn. This the 
Privy Council ordered to be done.° 

When it came to negotiation, the Algerines were not 
satisfied to accept their two captains as an equivalent, but 
required their prisoner to give an undertaking to pay 6,000 
pieces of eight: for this sum, some English subjects at 
Algiers became surety, one of them named Wimbourne tak- 
ing a bond from the captive for 3,000 pieces of eight, the 
part of the ransom for which he was bound, and Robert 
Cole another for the same sum for the like reason. It would 
seem that this extra extortion was without the knowledge 
of the English authorities and not included in the agreement 
made with the Dey of Algiers. 

Sothel came home and was sued for the 3,000 pieces of 
eight which Wimbourne was compelled to pay, and which 
the ransomed man omitted to repay. Judgment going 
against him in the Common Bench and he not paying, he was 
lodged in the Debtors’ Prison, the Counter in London. He 
applied again July 28, 1681, to the Council who referred it 
to the Law Officers of the Crown to see what could be done 
for him." 

The Attorney-General reported, September 6, 1681, that 
‘the only way for the Petitioners relief will be by Bill in 


* Acts of the Privy Council (Colonial Series), Vol. II, pp. 3, 4. 
* Do., do., Vol. III, p. 4. 
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Equity to be brught in the name of his Majesties Attorney 
Generall and the said Mr. Sothall, and that in the meantime, 
the actions brought may bee removed into the King’s Bench: 
also that the debtor should be provided with bail.’ Bail 
being provided pending proceedings in the King’s Bench 
Sothel paid up the judgment for 3,000 pieces of eight but did 
not pay the other 3,000 pieces of eight for which he was 
bound to Robert Cole, who had agreed and become bound to 
pay that sum to the Algerines as part of the ransom. 

Instead of providing for this 3,000 pieces of eight like 
an honest man, he left Cole in the lurch, bound to the 
captors for this sum. The Council were informed by the 
Commission that ‘‘The Dey and Government of Algier hav- 
ing writt very earnestly to his Majestie that the said summe 
may Speedily be satisfied .... it is to be apprehended that 
unlesse some effectuall care be taken therein (Cole not being 
worth the money) they may seize upon his Majestie Counsull 
upon his Arrival there, and that possibly worse Conse- 
quencyes may attend it.’? The Council ordered ‘‘that the 
Attorney General doe forthwith prepare a Bill for his Maj- 
estys Signature commanding the said Seth Southell to Re- 
paire into England within three months after notice thereof, 
and to render himselfe to one of his Majesties Principall 
Secretaryes of State as he tenders his Allegiance and will 
Answer the Contrary at his ytmoste perill, unless he hath 
before notice thereof be given him, satisfyed and payd the 
said three Thousand peeces of eight.’’? It is probable that 
the offender settled the amount, as it is certain that he did 
not return to England as ordered, but remained in the colony 
as governor of the settlement of Albemarle. 

Out of the twenty governors sent out by the proprie- 
tors, nearly all were worthless. We are told that the 
colonists deposed six of them and sent them back to England. 
Sothel seems to have been even more unfortunate than the 

* Acts of the Privy Council (Colonial Series), Vol. II, p. 4. 

* Do. do., Vol. II, pp. 4, 5. For the subsequent career of Sothel, see Winsor, 


op. cit pp. 296. 313: Americana, sub voce. North Carolina, South Carolina: 
D.N.B., Vol. 53, p. 268 and any history of either Carolina. 
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rest of this lot of governors; when he was taken prisoner, 
one Harvey acted as locum tenens. Harvey dying, Jenkins 
was made governor, but the people deposed him, and one 
Wilkinson was appointed; when Sothel arrived in 1683, the 
popular party was in control; and they did not take to 
him in the least. Things went on from bad to worse, and 
at length in 1688 the colonists seized him, intending to ship 
him home for trial; this was not done but the matter was 
referred to the colonial assembly who condemned him, 
awarding as a punishment banishment for twelve months 
and deposition from authority forever. 

That was not the last of him. What is now South Caro- 
lina was having trouble with its governor, Landgrave Col- 
leton, whom they accused of an ‘‘illegal, tyrannical and 
oppressive way of government’’. Sothel, who it must be 
remembered had bought out Clarendon’s share in this ter- 
ritory as well as in that now North Carolina, arrived at 
this juncture and took the position of governor; he is said 
to have ‘‘acted pretty much as he pleased, till he was turned 
out of his new position by his colleagues in London’’, when, 
in 1691, he was succeeded by Ludwell. It should, perhaps, 
be noted that the proprietors in England do not seem ever 
to have approved of his acting as governor. The North 
Carolinians took the high constitutional ground that the 
King’s charter directed the proprietors to ‘‘govern accord- 
ing to their best discretion by and with the advice, assent 
and approbation of the freemen of said territory, or their 
deputies or delegates’’. Sothel appears to have returned 
to England, and to have died in 1697. 

Surely it is without parallel that one who had been a 
slave, carrying mortar brick and stone in chains for his 
masters, should become governor in two colonies in suc- 
cession. My own reading in history does not enable me 
to point out any similar case.*° 


*” As indicating the real peril from Algerine Corsairs and the means pro- 
vided for the ransom of their captured, I may extract two entries from the 
Records of the Privy Council. 
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UI. NEGRO SLAVERY IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
A CENTURY AGO 


The British folk pride themselves on the splendid record 
of the Empire in the matter of Negro Slavery; and they are 
wont to point out that this nefarious curse was swept away 
by her, even though she had, in justice to the slave-owner, 





In Acts, &., Vol. I, pp. 541, 2, under date January 26th., 1670, it is en- 
tered: ‘‘Robert Bendish, John Clements, Andrew Orgill, Edward Flemming 
and others, Owners of the Shipp, King David, and her Ladeing. Setting forth, 
That the said Shipp being Fower Hundred Tons was freighted by the Peti- 
tioners with seuerall Manufactures of this Kingdome, and other Commodityes 
to Rochell, from thence to New-Found-Land, where shee Laded seuerall Sorts 
of Prouisions, as Masts, Plancks, and Victuall, and sayled from thence with 
her said prousions towards her Designed Port of Tangier; That being vpon 
her said Voyage to Tangier shee was Mett with off Cape St. Vincent by the Ar- 
gier Pirate, and there after Three days resistance Boarded by seventy Moores 
which they killed and Drowned, after mett with Five Pirats more, when they 
were forced to Surrender, but some dayes after were retaken by Captaine 
Kempthorne; but he meeting with Six Piratts more was forced to leaue the 
Petitioners Shipp, after which shee was retaken by the Turkes, and then retaken 
againe by Sir Thomas Allen, who sent her into Malaga, and hath given order 
to Sell the said Shipp with her Lading; and Praying in regard the said Shipp 
hath so well defended her selfe The Master Edward Clements being made a 
Slave, And that the Mariners are still on Board her, both Ship and Lading 
may be Restored to the Petitioners or their Order, by Sir Thomas Allen and his 
Agents .... the Duke of Yorke.... is desired and Authorised to favour the 
Petitioners what he may in order to the Restitution of their said Shipp and 
Ladeing, and to giue such Directions therein as to his Royall Highness shall 
seeme fitt and just’’. 

It was not in the power of the Council, the Duke of York (Commander 
of the Fleet) or of the King himself to take away from Sir Thomas Allen his 
lawful property: but what the Council could do they did. We read, op. cit., pp. 
546, 7, under date July 15th., 1670; ‘‘The Owners of the Ship King David 
petitioning that in consideration of the valiant defence of the said Ship, order 
might be given That the Moors being about Fifty in number on board the 
said Ship upon the retakong thereof by Sir Thomas Allen might be sold, and the 
proceed of them employed towards the Redemption of Mr Edward Clements 
Master, and Jeremiah Armiger Supracargo and twenty ffour Mariners made 
Slaves by the said Pirates, which wilbe an encouragement to Seamen in generall 
and a great Releife to the Poor men. who not being able to redeeme them- 
selues, must otherwise remaine in Slavery Vpon consideration whereof, his 
Majesty was pleased to Declare, That the Proceed of all Turkes and Moors, 
which are or shall be taken by any of his Majesty’s Ships of Warr, and haue or 
shalbe sold, be employed towards the Redemption of such of his Subjects as 
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to pay for the ransom of the oppressed. But the story is 
not all bright; the relics of the infamous practice did not 
disappear in the twinkling of an eye. 

A century ago, there were dark places under the Union 
Jack. True, Negro slavery had been declared by the Courts 
illegal in England in 1772'; and in Scotland in 1778": in 
Upper Canada, as early as 1793, legislation had been 





are Slaues at Argeirs, &, And..... the Duke of Yorke desired to signify 
this his Majestys Pleasure to the Commanders in cheife of his Majestys fileetes 
in the Streights or elsewhere, and to giue Directions, that the Persons aboue- 
named be the first redeemed out of such Monies, And for the future such as 
haue made the best and gallantest Defence before they fell into the Enemies 
Hands haue preference in redemption out of the said Monies before any 
others.’’ 

1In England, in the well-known case of Somerset v. Stewart (1772). Lofft, 
12 Geo. III, 1: 20 Howell’s State Trials, 1: in Scotland in the case of Joseph 
Knight, a Negro v. John Wedderburn, January 15, 1778: 20 Howell’s State 
Trials 2. 

Tt was long thought and confidently affirmed that the slavery of white 
Englishmen was unknown in law or fact: villenage, indeed, which was a modified 
form of slavery, was admitted as existing until the times of Charles II, but 
anything more debasing was denied. This view of the facts of history derived 
no little support from the remarks of Lord Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, in the famous case of the Negro James Somerset in 1772, which 
gave the death-blow to slavery in England in 1772. More recent researches, 
however, have made it quite certain that even in Saxon times, white slaves 
were a usual article of commerce between Ireland and the West of England. 

But whatever may have been the doubts as to the existence in England of 
white slavery, there never was any doubt as to the existence and legality for 
centuries in England of Negro Slavery. It was not until comparatively modern 
times that the idea gained vogue:—‘‘The air of England is too pure to be 
breathed by a slave’’: ‘‘Slaves cannot breathe in England’’ 

One example of this Negro Slavery will, I think, be found of interest. 
In the west of England near the thriving City of Bristol is a romantic and 
very ancient village, Henbury by name: its parish church offers many objects 
of interest to the antiquarian; but the most interesting object is in the God’s 
Acre adjoining the Church—it is the grave of a faithful Negro Slave, over which 
are memorial stones upon which we may read:— 


Here lieth the body of 


ScIPIo AFRICANUS, 


Negro servant to ye right Honourable 
Charles William, Earl of Suffolk and Brandon 
died ye 21 December, 1720. Age 18 years. 
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passed which would root out the evil at no remote date’: in 
Lower Canada after many abortive attempts to abolish Ne- 
gro Slavery by statute, it was rendered innocuous by the 
decisions of the courts as early as 1800: in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Cape Breton, 
Negro Slavery was practically dead by the end of the 18th 
Century*—and so, we may fairly say that Canada had got 
rid of it in fact if not in theory long before 1829, the date 
with which we are herein primarily concerned. The same 
may fairly be said of the Northern part of the United 
States: but as in the Southern part of the United States so 
in the British West India Islands, the horrid system was 
in full vogue. 

After determined and long continued efforts on the part 
of self-sacrificing philanthropists, which met more opposi- 
tion than did the efforts of John Howard to reform the 
prisons—because more persons were pecuniarily interested 
in opposing the former than the latter, the House of Com- 
mons in the year 1823, for the first time, unanimously 
pledged itself to adopt measures calculated to mitigate and 
ultimately to extinguish slavery throughout the British 
world.*| This success, such as it was, was in the ultimate 





I, who was born a pagan and a slave, 

Now sweetly sleep a Christian in my grave, 
What, tho my hue was dark, my Saviour’s sight 
Shall change this darkness into radiant light; 
Such grace to me my Lord on earth has given 
To recommend me to my Lord in Heaven, 
Whose glorious second coming here I wait 
With saints and angels Him to celebrate. 


*In Upper Canada, largely due to the influence of Lieutenant-Governor 
John Graves Simcoe, the Act of (1793), 13 George III, cap. 7 (U.C.) made all 
born thereafter free, retaining those already in existence continued in the con- 
dition of Slavery. 

* See my ‘‘ The Slave in Canada,’’ 5 Journal of Negro History (July, 1920), 
for a fairly complete account of the disappearence of Slavery in the different 
parts of (the present) Canada. 

‘On March Ist., 1799, Wilberforce introduced a motion in the House of 
Commons for the abolition of the Slave Trade: during the debate, it was stated 
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analysis due to Wilberforce. That splendid champion of 
human freedom in 1821 induced Thomas Fowell Buxton— 
whose name is still commemorated and reverenced in this 
Province of Ontario—to conduct the appeal in Parliament; 
and he was true to his trust. Introducing the matter by way 
of a resolution to take into consideration the state of slav- 





that the Legislature of Jamaica was not taking steps to terminate this trade 
but the House negatived by a division, 84 to 54, the resolution to resolve 
itself into a committee to consider Wilberforce’s motion (34 Parlimentary 
History (Hansard), 518-565). Wilberforce and his friends, however, were con- 
tent as Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville) had proposed that slavery and the 
slave trade should come to an end on January Ist., 1800: (1823) (8 Ibid., N. S., 
627.) On March 18th., 1823, Wilberforce presented a petition for the abolition 
of slavery, presented on behalf of the Society of Friends, commonly called 
Quakers. After considerable discussion by Wilberforce alone, Buxton gave 
notice that he would on April 22nd., ask the House to ‘‘take into consideration 
the state of siavery in the British Colonies’’: (Jbid., 623-630. On March 27th., 
1823.) Sir Robert Wilson presented another petition for, but this was allowed 
to ‘‘lie on the table.’’ Wilson, it may be said, had two years previously given 
notice of motion for the emancipation of slaves in the Cape of Good Hope, 
but nothing had been done on it (do., do., 771). The matter was not reached 
until May 15th., 1823, when Buxton introduced his resolution, which he urged 
in an able and impassioned speech, in the course of which he spoke of the 
condition of the law in several countries. The most interesting part of his 
speech, at this day, is perhaps his suggestion that ‘‘America ... may send at 
her own leisure, and from the adjoining shore, an army to Jamaica, proclaiming 
freedom to all the slaves..... she may do so in exact conformity to our 
own example; not only in the first American War, but in the recent contest 
of 1813.’’ Canning in a very able speech, combated the plan of immediate 
legislative action by the Imperial Parliament; and, instead, introduced four 
resolutions which were unanimously adopted. These were: (1). That it is 
expedient to adopt effectual and decisive measures for ameliorating the condition 
of the slave population in His Majesty’s Colonies: (2). That, through a de- 
termined and persevering, but at the same time judicious and temperate, 
enforcement of such measures, this House looks forward to a progressive im- 
provement in the character of the slave population, such as may prepare them 
for a participation in those civil rights and privileges which are enjoyed by 
other classes of His Majesty’s subjects: (3). That this House is anxious for the 
accomplishment of this purpose, at the earliest period that shall be compatible 
with the well-being of the slaves themselves, with the safety of the Colonies, 
and with a fair and equitable consideration of the interests of private property: 
(4). That the said Resolutions be laid before His Majesty by such members 
of this House as are of His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council.’’ 
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ery in the British Colonies, with the intention of gradually 
abolishing the evil, in much the same way as that adopted 
by Upper Canada, he was opposed by Canning, who suc- 
ceded in inducing the House to confine itself to a recom- 
mendation from the Home Government to the different colo- 
nial legislatures. I see no reason to doubt, as no few have 
done, the good faith of Canning and at least, of some of 
those who sided with him: it was, I think, due regard for the 
sensibilities of the colonists, the want of which had caused 
the revolution and separation from the Empire of the North 
American Colonies in 1776, coupled with what might fairly 
be considered a well grounded conviction that the reeommen- 
dation of the Mother Country would be heeded by colonies, 
that never tired of expressing their devoted loyalty to the 
Crown and British connection, which was the actuating mo- 
tive in Canning’s action. 

Henry, the third Lord Bathurst, was at that time the 
secretary in charge of colonial affairs; and he communi- 
cated the wishes of the Imperial Parliament to the several 
colonial governors: there does not seem to me to be any 
ground for suspicion that Bathurst did not do all he could 
to have the Parliamentary wishes carried out in the 





In April, Wilberforce had addressed a letter to the Minister suggesting the 
following improvements: (1). That the slaves should be attached to the Island, 
and, under modification to the soil: (2). That they cease to be chattels in 
the eye of the law: (3). That their testimony may be taken quantum valeai; 
(4). That when one lays in his claim to the services of a Negro, the onus 
probandi should lie on the claimant: (5). That all obstructions to manumis- 
sions should be removed: (6). That the provisions of the Spanish law (fixing by 
competent authority the value of a slave, and allowing him to purchase a day 
at a time) should be introduced: (1). That no governor, judge or attorney- 
general should be a slave-owner: (8). That an effectual provision may be made 
for the religious education of the slave: (9). That marriage should be enforced 
and sanctioned: (10). That the Sunday should be devoted by the slave to 
repose and religious instruction; and that other time should be allotted for 
the cultivation of his provision-grounds: (11). That some ... measures should 
be taken to restrain the authority of the master in punishing his untried slave, 
and that some substitute should be found for the driving system.’’ (9 do., do., 
273.) 
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colonial legislatures. But too much money was at stake, 
and when any attention at all was paid to the recom- 
mendations, the result was trifling and illusory: any change 
made in the slave code was of little assistance to the op- 
pressed Negro.° 

This conduct in the colonies, so different from what had 
been expected by some of the more credulous but by none of 
those well-informed as to the actual sentiments in the Is- 
lands, caused the Government to send a somewhat more 
specific dispatch, suggesting to the legislatures legislation 
on the following subjects with a view to mitigate the hard 
lot of the slave :— 

(1). The establishment of a Protector or Guardian of 

Slaves—this was, of course, in the same view as the ap- 

pointment of a guardian to an infant or one of unsound 

mind, who could not look after his own interests, and 

was thought the duty of the King as parens patriae: 

(2). The admission of the evidence of slaves in courts of 

justice : 

(3). The giving to slaves the power, under certain regu- 

lations, of purchasing their freedom: 

(4). The legal institution of marriage among the slaves: 

(5). The suppression of Sunday markets and Sunday 

labour: 

(6). The conferring on slaves a legal right of acquiring, 

preserving and transmitting property: 

(7). The prohibition of the separation of families by 

legal process. 

(8). The abolition of the driving whip, the regulation 

and record of punishments, and the abolition of female 

flogging. 
These recommendations were received with what was prac- 


5 As Wilberforce said in the House of Commons, June 15. 1824, the resolu- 
tions produced ‘‘heated and violent resolutions, which the Legislatures of al- 
most all the Islands ... ordered to be openly proclaimed in all our news- 
papers. ... The West-Indians abhor alike the end we have in view and the 
means by which we hope to arrive at it.’’ 
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tically contempt. An example or two will illustrate. No. 3 of 
these recommendations most of the Islands absolutely and 
entirely rejected; and when an Island did pretend to accept 
the proposition, the terms were made so onerous that they 
were of no use to the slave. An instance is given of a young 
girl whose mother wished to redeem her. The redemption 
price was set at £260, although the usual price of an able- 
bodied man was only £90. 

The Legislative Assembly of Barbadoes declared that 
‘*to forbid the flogging of female slaves would be productive 
of the most serious consequences’’; they considered the driv- 
ing-whip an inseparable appendage to slavery; but out of 
regard to the foolish sentiments of.the people in the British 
Isles, they did revise the law and made it more humane. 

Can anyone be so blind to the right as to fail to recognize 
the justice of the following provisions of this amended law? 
Read it:—‘‘The driver may inflict on any slave, man, wom- 
an or child, at pleasure, ten lashes; the overseer, owner, 
workhouse-keeper, attorney, guardian, or administrator may 
inflict thirty-nine lashes,’’ all without trial or order of 
magistrate or judge, simply at the white man’s pleasure, 
and repeated as often as he saw fit. Is there anyone so 
bigoted as not to admit that this law well deserved its Title? 
‘*An Act to Restrain Arbitrary Punishments’’? 

Slavery was descending to its fall; and the inevitable fall 
came in the course of a few years. The cup of its iniquity 
was full, and the conscience of the British folk aroused, swept 
it away from all lands under the Union Jack, by the Act of 
(1833), 3, 4 William IV, cap. 73, and Britain had cleared her 
skirts. 


IV. THE PRIVATEER AND THE NEGRO 


The story of the Negro and Negro Slavery can not be 
considered at all complete without some account of the priva- 
teer and the treatment of the Negro by the privateer—a 
treatment redolent of the curse of Canaan and its supposed 
consequences. 
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The origin of privateering, no man knoweth, but the 
privateer beyond question preceded the national navy. Per- 
haps, we should not be far wrong if we were to conclude 
that the practice began in the troublous times after the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire, as there is some kind of regula- 
tion manifest by the thirteenth century. 

Properly speaking, a privateer is a ship, a private vessel, 
acting under a commission from the sovereign of some state 
to capture the ships of an enemy state: it was considered, as 
early as the Fourteenth Century, that such a commission 
from the sovereign was necessary to prevent the ship from 
being treated as a pirate without rights except to be taken 
by any one who was strong enough, and its crew hanged 
to the nearest gallows. No shame attached to the calling of 
privateer: during the Revolutionary War, more than four 
hundred American privateers ranged the West Indies as 
well as the French coast and the coast of the thirteen colon- 
ies. One of these, it is recorded, captured the wife and chil- 
dren of William Dummer Powell, then a barrister in Mon- 
treal, later the first judge at Detroit, and finally the chief 
justice of Upper Canada: the American privateer carried 
these captives to Boston, where by the influence of some of 
Powell’s rebel relatives they were released and sent on to 
Canada. 

These vessels had pecuniary results of considerable mag- 
nitude: they in 1776—four years before the Powell episode 
—captured 342 British vessels, and in 1778, nearly one 
thousand, valued at £2,000,000. In the War of 1812, there 
were some five hundred, and their captures have been esti- 
mated at over one thousand seven hundred. But the United 
States from as early as 1785 made efforts to have the prac- 
tice put an end to by international agreement; and in that 
year made a treaty with Prussia securing exemption from 
seizure of private property. France made efforts in the 
same direction during the Revolution; but nothing of any 
consequence was done internationally until after the Cri- 
mean War. Then, in 1856, it was agreed by Great Britain, 
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France, Austria, Prussia, Italy, and Turkey that privateer- 
ing should no longer be permitted—the Declaration of Paris, 
1856 (as it is generally called) declaring: ‘‘La Course est et 
demeure abolie’’. The United States being invited to join in 
this Declaration, refused, because it was not also provided 
that private property should be exempted from seizure at 
sea: not being able to get a whole loaf, the United States 
firmly declined to have any bread. But from that time on, it 
may be said that privateering has been practically unknown: 
the present practice is for a government to enter into an 
agreement with steamship companies securing the right to 
buy their ships in case of war. To give a personal experi- 
ence, the undersigned sailed the Caribbean Sea in the Ger- 
man ship Moltke, which two years afterwards, was sunk in 
the Great War, a ship in the Imperial German Navy. 

The actual rights of the privateer were to capture enemy 
ships; but ‘‘oft the sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill 
deeds done’’. 

And so it was with the privateer; armed to the teeth, most 
of the crew and indeed of the officers men of desperate for- 
tunes, no few of them with criminal records, and practically 
all willing and anxious to do anything to secure money, no 
town by the seaside was safe, and even those far removed 
were assaulted and ravaged in many cases. Everything 
that could be carried, led, or driven was prey to the insati- 
able invader. Nor was this the sum of the iniquity: often, 
the inhabitants or some of them were taken away as slaves, 
against all law, human or divine—unless indeed, the curse 
of the Patriarch, ‘‘the morning after the night before’’, when 
he was sobering up probably nauseated and with a bad head- 
ache, could be construed into a divine precept. 

Privateering was extensively practiced on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Even before English times in what is now 
New York, there were many instances of privateers cap- 
turing Negro slaves. On January 20, 1664, we find the di- 
rectors of the West India Company at Amsterdam writing 
to the ‘‘Honorable, Prudent, Worthy, Beloved, Faithful’’ 
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Director and Council of New Netherland :—‘‘ We, likewise, 
have been not a little astonished at the insufferable and 
hostile action committed by a certain English Privateer in 
attacking and seizing our Ship ’t Waepen van Amsterdam, 
on her way from the coast of Guinea, which he carried with 
her cargo of Slaves into Virginia’’’. 

Worse was to follow, the next year; on October 19, 1665, 
the Governor, Peter Stuyvesant, wrote home to Amsterdam 
that some of the English had attacked New Amstel on the 
South River (i.e., the Delaware), and ‘‘notwithstanding they 
had offered no resistance, but requested good terms the 
inhabitants could not obtain them, but were invaded, 
stripped, utterly plundered and many were sold as slaves 
to Virginia’’.? So, too, about the same time, we are told in an 
official letter from the Colony, that ‘‘the English had com- 
mitted all acts of hostility, carrying off the city’s cattle and 
the boat in which the slaves were’’.’ 

A very interesting episode had occurred some years 
earlier in 1652, when Captain Silvester Peres, a Spaniard, 
was sailing his ship St. Anthoni from Jamaica to Cuba with 
a cargo of Negro slaves; near Cape Moranto, he fell in with a 
privateer, of which Martin Janss Raeff was Captain ‘‘which 
Privateer attacked, fought, boarded and conquered his... . 
ship and made a prize thereof and proceeded to New Nether- 


land... . the said ship carrying... . four-and-forty 
negroes and negresses . . . . the said black men and women 
are branded as follows . . . . thirty-two of them are marked 


AR being the name of Anthonio de Riviera and three more 
are marked J being the name of Jean Loper, which marks are 
branded on the left breast; and then nine more are marked 
A being the name of Allonso, which marks are branded 
on the right breast’’. There is considerable correspondence 
concerning this outrage, but no one seems to have thought 


1 Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York, vol. 
iI, p. 222. 

? Ibid., vol. II, p. 369. 

*Ibid., vol. II, p. 503. 
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anything of the outrage of branding the unfortunate Blacks.‘ 

Sometimes these private enterprises got into trouble by 
interfering with a monopoly of the African Slave Trade, 
which was long in the hands of the Royal African Company 
with a charter from the King of England; it was not till 1698 
that permission was given to all merchants to engage in this 
trade on paying ten per cent to the Crown.’ Such a profit- 
able trade was too tempting and there are several instances 
recorded of interloping privateers. I cite one instance from 
the New York Records: Captain Christopher Billop lodged 
a petition with the Privy Council at Westminster, dated De- 
cember 23, 1685, and consequently when the monopoly was 
in existence. He complained that he, as Commander of His 
Majesty’s ketch, Deptford, had ‘‘in June, 1682..... Seized 
an interloper called The Providence of London. . . . George 
Nanton .... Commander, which ship and Neagroes with 
all that belonged to her was condemned . . . . for trading to 
Guiney contrary to His Mats. Charter granted the Royall 
Affrican Company’’; and that these Negroes had been seized 
to answer a judgment in New York against Captain Billop.® 

In 1699, the Governor of New York (now, of course, Eng- 
lish territory), the Earl of Bellomont, reported to the Home 
authorities a trick played on him the previous summer by 
one Baldridge who fitted out a brigantine and obtained the 
Governor’s pass for Antigua: he was told that ‘‘their de- 
signe was for Madagascar or Guinea; when the briganteen 
was at sea... . she turned pirate and went to Newfound- 
land and robb’d ships’’. This was not the whole extent of 
their iniquity ; the governor, making enquiry into an outrage 
at St. Maries, questioned the notorious Captain Kidd about 
it, and he informed him that ‘‘ Baldridge was the occasion 
of that Insurrection of the Natives... . for that having 
inveigled a great number of the natives of St. Marie (near 


“Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York, 
Vol. II, pp. 27, 28, 29, 33, 35, 37, 39. 

°9 & 10 Will. III, cap. 26. 

* Ibid., vol. III, pp. 365-367: ef. vol. I, p. 303, 577. 
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Madagascar), men, women and children on board a ship or 
ships, he carryed and sold them for slaves to a French Island 
called Mascarine or Mascaron, which treachery of Bald- 
ridges the Natives on the Island revenged on those pirates 
by cutting their throats’’. ‘‘New Yorke’’ was at that time, 
according to the governor’s official report, ‘‘a place notori- 
ous for piracy and unlawfull trade’”. 

The most exciting episode in the history of colonial New 
York was perhaps the extraordinary rebellion of the Slaves 
in 1712, which, according to the official report of the Gover- 
nor Robert Hunter, resulted in ‘‘twenty condemned, whereof 
twenty-one were executed, one being a woman with child, 
her execution by that meanes suspended, some were burnt, 
others hanged, one broke on the wheele, and one hung in 
chains in the town’’. 

In the course of these trials, appeared facts which are 
the occasion of the mention of the episode in this Paper. 
Two of those condemned were reprieved by the Govenor 
for His Majesty’s pleasure; they were ‘‘one Husea, belong- 
ing to Mrs. Wenham, and one John belonging to Mr. Vantil- 
bourgh’’. They had been taken by a privateer from a 
Spanish ship, and brought into New York ‘‘and by reason 
of their colour which is swarthy, they were said to be slaves 
and as such they were sold’’. They were, in fact, free- 
men; and with others of the same complexion and in the 
same predicament, they more than once petitioned the Gov- 
ernor who reports, ‘‘I pittyed their condition but haveing no 
other evidence of wt. they asserted then their own words, 
I had it not in my power to releive them’’.* It is satisfactory 
to learn that a pardon was given by the Home Administra- 
tion to these much wronged men’. 

This is but a sample of the outrages constantly being 
committed by privateers; the records of more than one 


* Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York, 
vol. IV, p. 552. 

® Ibid., vol. V, p. 342. 

* Acts of the Privy Council (Colonial), vol. II (1680-1720), p. 666, Sep- 
tember 8, 1712. 
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colony contain equally shocking stories of brutality. In an 
article in the April, 1929, number of The Journal of Negro 
History, entitled ‘‘A Tragedy of the Seventeenth and Hight- 
eenth Centuries,’’ the writer has told the story, so far as 
available from extant documents, of the wrongs of Emanuel 
Barselia, a Spanish Mulatto, a freeman, who was torn from 
his home about 1668 by privateers and sold as a slave in 
North Carolina, serving as such for thirty-one years at least 
—it may be till the end of his life. 

It will doubtless be interesting here to give some account 
of the cruise of one of the most celebrated of privateers with 
reference to slavery, slaves and the slave trade in order to 
indicate how the whole question was considered when priva- 
teering was in flower, two and a quarter centuries ago. In 
1708, there left the Port of Bristol, England, an expedition 
which is still remembered because of the fact that by this ex- 
pedition was discovered and brought back to civilization 
from the Island of Juan Fernandez, the Scottish sailor, Alex- 
der Selkirk, who was to give Defoe the groundwork for the 
world-famous ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’’. 

Privateering had been put upon a favorable foundation 
the year before, the Act of (1707) 6 Anne, cap. 37, entitled 
‘‘An Act for the Encouragement of the Trade to America,’’ 
having provided for ‘‘the Encouragement and Encrease of 
private Ships of War,’’ by giving to the privateer the 
prizes, goods and other things, taken with the exception of 
ten per cent to the Crown, and providing for the speedy 
adjudication of claims. 

The War of the Spanish Succession (1702-1713) was go- 
ing on, and the Englishmen saw that it was a favorable time 
to attack the Spanish monoply of commerce in the ‘‘South 
Sea’’; in these seas, the arrogance and greed of Spain went 
so far as to make it piracy for any but a Spanish ship to 
trade there; and there were no few episodes of Englishmen 
suffering from their captors, when they had the bad luck 
to fall into Spanish hands while trading or attempting to 
trade in these waters. England, always a commercial coun- 
try, was ardently desirous of sharing in the lucrative trade, 
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and, as always, Englishmen were ready to embark upon an 
undertaking which promised a financial return as well as 
was a patriotic venture which by cutting off the resources 
of the enemy would tend to shorten the war, as well as to 
enrich the country. 

The commander of the expedition was Captain Woodes 
Rogers, the second in command, a ‘‘ Doctor of Physicke’’, of 
bad temper and hard to get on with, Dr. Thomas Dover, 
whose name is immortalized in the ‘‘Dover’s Powder’’, 
without which the doctors of our generation never allowed 
anyone to get better of a cold. Let us give here, then, all the 
references to Negro Slaves to be found in Captain Woodes 
Rogers’ story of the voyage, which has been frequently re- 
printed, never better than in the Seafarers’ Library under 
the title, A Cruising Voyage Round the World, 1928; the 
work was first published in 1712, and has been translated 
into the French very creditably in 1718 under the title; 
Voyage autour du Monde, commencé en 1708 & fini en 1711 
Par le Capitaine Woodes Rogers . . . . Amsterdam, Chez 
la Veuve De Paul Marret, dans le Beurs-straat a la Re- 
nommee. 

On one of the two ships in this privateering expedition, 
the Dutchess (the other being called the Duke), there was 
one Negro, and apparently the only slave in the crews. At 
‘‘the Isle of Grande in Brazile’’ was found ‘‘a Portuguese 
Brigantine laden with Negroes for the Gold Mines . 
several days Journy up in the Country . . . . by water.”’ 
Again ‘‘the F'rench drive a Guinea Trade hither (i.e., to the 
River La Plata) for Negroes, who are sent over Land to 
Peru and Chili, and yield them vast profit’’. In the mines 
of an ‘‘Oar’’ which ‘‘looks like Black Lead... . . They 
make the . . . . Slaves work quite naked .. . . that they 
mayn’t hide anything’’. This reminds one of the statement 
of Dr. Dover in his The Ancient Physician’s Legacy to his 
Country, first published in 1733, that in the mercury mines 
of Hungary one would ‘‘see Slaves working entirely naked, 
to prevent the stealing of this Jelly of metals (i.e., Quick- 
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silver) as it is called, yet every day swallow so much that 
they buy a Choppin of Drink with it at Night.’’ 

On April 15th., 1709, they took a Spanish ship which had 
‘‘above 100 Negroes, Indians, and molattoes on board’’ as 
well as ‘‘upwards of 50 Spaniards.’’ They tried to make a 
deal with the people of Guiaquil ‘‘to trade . . . . for the 
Cargoes of Negroe’s and other Goods aboard our prizes, 
to fix the ‘‘Prices for the Negro’s and Goods’’ as they ‘‘were 
in hopes of more Profit by selling our Cargo’s and Negro’s 
than if we ransack’d the town’’: they wanted the people of 
Guiaquil ‘‘to buy our two Prizes Cargoes of Goods and 
Negroes’’, but failed to strike a bargain and so they attacked 
and sacked the town, one Negro being ‘‘serviceable in dis- 
covering part of the hidden Treasure.’’ He does not seem 
to have received any reward by way of freedom or otherwise 
for this service. On the sixth of June, they captured a Span- 
ish ship near the Gallapagos Islands with 11 Negro Slaves, 
and another three days afterwards with ‘‘some Negroes’’ 
They tried to sell ‘‘all the Prizes and Goods, Negroes, &c.,’’ 
for 120,000 Pieces of Eight (practically worth a dollar) 
to the people of Gorgona but again failed. 

All this was perfectly legal according to the conception 
of international and other law at the time; but now occurred 
an incident showing that the Negro had no rights in inter- 
national law. 

In the Gorgona Road, on July 15, 1709, came on board 
‘fone Michael Kendall, a free Negro of Jamaica, who had 
been sold a Slave to the Village we plunder’d.’’ He had 
joined a Jamaican force in an attempt to capture the Mines 
of Jaco at the botton of the Gulf of Darien; his purpose 
failed, the English being much inferior in numbers to the 
Spanish enemy and in want of provisions, surrendered on 
condition of being treated as prisoners of war. The terms 
were violated, the prisoners were all massacred in a few 
minutes ‘‘except a Scots, a French and an English Boy, with 
12 free Negroes, which at the Intercession of a Priest, they 
kept for Slaves. This man being one of ’em, happen’d 
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to be sold, first to the Mines .... the rest of the free Ne- 
groes being further up the Country, could have no Oppor- 
tunity to escape.’’ Michael Kendall being sold to a village 
on the coast which the privateers sacked escaped to the Eng- 
lish ships and remained with them. This incident is illumin- 
ating as shewing that the Negroes, though free, were not 
treated as freemen, in this particular case, thereby escap- 
ing death but being sent to hopeless slavery. When the 
Spanish prisoners were released, the Englishmen gave them 
‘*3 Female Mulatto Slaves, and parted very friendly.’’ 
Now comes what is perhaps the most interesting cir- 
cumstance, so far as our present purpose is concerned. The 
expedition was in enemy seas, seas which the dominant power 
Spain had closed to all but Spaniards, with the threat to 
treat all as pirates who should defy the ban; the numbers of 
the crews were diminished by sickness and some desertion, 
and the presence of the Negroes was an embarrassment in 
ease of battle. On August 16, 1709. we are told;—‘‘This 
Day, I muster’d our Negroes aboard the Duke, being about 
35 lusty Fellows; I told them, That if we met the Spaniards 
or French, and they would fight, those that behav’d them- 
selves well should be free Men; 32 of ’em immediately prom- 
is’d to stand to it, as long as the best Englishman, and de- 
sir’d they might be improv’d in the Use of Arms, which 
some of them already understood; and that if I would al- 
low ’em Arms and Powder, these would teach the rest. Upon 
this, I made Michael Kendall, the Jamaica free Negro, who 
deserted from the Spaniards to us at Gorgona, their Leader 
and charged him to be continually exercising them, because 
I did not know how soon we might meet an Enemy: I took 
down the Names of those that had any, and such as wanted 
I bestow’d Names on them, and to confirm our Contract 
made them drink a Dram all round to our good Success; 
at the same time I gave ’em Bays (Baize) for Clothes, and 
told them they must now look upon themselves as English- 
men, and no more as Negro Slaves to the Spaniards, at 
which they express’d themselves highly pleas’d; I promise 
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myself good Assistance from them, if need be, having this 
Proverb on their Side, that Those who know nothing of 
danger fear none; and for our own Parts, we must not sub- 
mit to be Prisoners, tho’ forced to engage at the greatest 
Disadvantage, but everyone resolve to stand to the last, for 
if taken we shall be worse than slaves.’’ To finish this story, 
on the 20th. of August, they made a sham-fight ‘‘to exercise 
our Men and the Negroes in the Use of our Great Guns and 
small arms.’’ It does not seem, however, that the Negroes 
ever had a chance to fight the Spaniards or the French; and 
I have been unable to discover what ultimately became of 
them. 

Another prize had been taken on the eighteenth of Au- 
gust, ‘‘The best of her Cargo was about 24 Negroes, Men 
and Women.’”’ A few days afterwards, a female ‘‘a loath- 
some Negro’’ who had infected some of the crew was given 
‘to the prisoners that she might do no further Mischief on 
board’’—the fact of some or all of the Prisoners being 
likely to be infected counting for nothing. This was not the 
only gift—two officers, Capt. Edward Cooke and Capt. 
Robert Frye, having distinguished themselves in an attack 
upon a vessel, the former was given ‘‘the Black Boy Dub- 
lin,’’ and the latter ‘‘the Black Boy Emanuel of Martineco, 
as a free gift’’; moreover, a young priest who had been of 
service to the privateers was equally honored. ‘‘We gave 
him, as he desir’d the prettiest young Female Negro we had 
in the Prize, with some Bays, Linnen, and other things, for 
his good services..... The young Padre parted with us ex- 
tremely pleas’d, and leering under his Hood upon his black 
Female Angel... . .’’ They also gave another Padre ‘‘a 
Male Negro and a piece of Bays. . . . in acknowledgement 
of his Kindness.’’ Then they put on shore their ‘‘useless 
Negroes’’ in Tecames Road, ‘‘having taken the best Methods 
we could to be paid at Jamaica for them,’’ this being con- 
sidered ‘‘much better than to turn the Negroes ashore as 
Prisoners of War, as otherwise we must have done to save 
Provisions.’’ 
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Captain Cooke does not seem to have been lucky with his 
lot; we find ‘‘2 Spanish Negroes”’ of his swimming ashore 
from his ship; and as the country around was ‘‘inhabited 
by Indians, Mullattoes and Samboes,’’ they had a place to 
run to. Samboes, by the way, were ‘‘all the Species and 
Breeds between the Negroes and Indians,’’ while ‘‘Mullat- 
toes’? were ‘‘begot by a Spaniard, or any European, on a 
Negro Woman.’’ The Negroes—ungrateful lot—had to be 
watched to prevent desertion; they received, ‘‘six of them as 
much provisions as five white men which will but just keep 
those that are in health alive.’? The last interesting fact 
that I cull from this narrative is that the Dutch at the Cape 
of Good Hope ‘‘generally send a Ship Every Year.... to 
Madagascar for Slaves, to supply their Plantations, for the 
Hotentots, who are very numerous, and love their Liberty 
and Ease so much, that they cannot be brought to work, 
even tho’ they should starve.’ 


It would not be without interest to add a reference to episodes mentioned 
in absolutely official documents concerning the matters now in consideration, 
as set forth in the publication by the King’s Printer: The Acts of the Privy 
Council (Colonial Series): vol 1 (1613-1680). 

Let us pass over the fact of Englishmen being held as slaves by the Span- 
iards at Carthagena and elsewhere in 1672 (p. 560); Spaniards being allowed 
to buy Negro Slaves in Barbadoes in 1663 (pp. 345-349): the promise in the 
King’s name that the ‘‘Charybee Islands should be furnished with sufficient 
numbers of Negroes for their use at certain reasonable rates’’: that the King 
would send 100 Negroes to Mountserrat and 200 to Antigua if he found it 
advisable, Antigua having a population of 1,700 of whom 300 were women be- 
sides 700 Negroes in 1669 (pp. 519-521): and that when in 1662 the ship, 
Daniell, was bringing a cargo of 82 Negroes to Barbadoes, it was set upon 
by the Dutch West India Company’s Ship, Captain Jasper VanHuisen, and 
later by a Ship of Amsterdam, Aron Couzens Commander, and the Negroes 
and other goods taken. Nor is it necessary to dwell on the curious episode 
during the years 1677, 1678, when the Dutch on the approach of the French 
attacking force to their West India Island, Tobago, sent their Negro slaves 
to the number of 104 to the woods for concealment while they defended the 
Fort at Tobago, and when the French under D’Estree blew up that fort, a 
Dutch Sergeant was sent to command the slaves: when the French abandoned 
the Island without capturing the slaves and the Dutch did not return, this Ser- 
geant, John Hossen by name, finding an English ketch putting in at Tobago, 
hired it to take 82 slaves to Nevis, and the ketch took them to Nevis and he 
delivered them to Col. Stapleton, the Governor for the Dutch authorities; the 
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Vv. A NOTABLE TRIAL FOR SLAVE-TRADING 


The traditional attitude of Britain toward slavery and 
the slave trade is well known. Within the territory of the 
British Isles were many merchants who invested large sums 
of money in the infamous trade in Negroes; and, as was to 
be expected, they and their friends raised all kinds of ob- 
stacles against its destruction, involving the loss of large 
profits to the undertakers in the business. 

The friends of freedom and humanity toward the Negro 
continued and increased their efforts ; and finally the epochal 
Slave Trade Act (1824) was passed by the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom which was intended to put an end to the 
touching of the unclean thing by the people of the British 
Isles.’ 

This Act forbade (except in certain specified cases, not 
of importance here) all dealing in slaves, removing, import- 
ing, shipping, transshipping, &c., any persons as slaves, fit- 
ting out, employing, &., any ships for such purposes lend- 
ing or supplying money, credit, &c., for slaving, and all the 
like practices, those violating the statute to be guilty of a 
felony. 

The statute was intended and expected to be the means 
of clearing the skirts of the United Kingdom of the shame 





Governor claimed them as his own; but after considerable discussion in the 
Privy Council, he was obliged to account for them. The name of the English 
ketch was Quaker (pp. 776, 794, 818). 

A privateering incident occurred about 1675. The Maria, a privateer, of 
Spanish commission, had come into possession of many slaves and other goods, 
when H.M.S. Phoenix, Captain Watson, took it and 136 Negroes and con- 
siderable gold dust. An attempt to defraud the crew of their fair share of the 
proceeds of this capture was made, but in the long run defeated by the Privy 
Council (pp. 690, sqq.) 

Then in 1677 a privateer under the command of Captain Jomes Browne 
captured a Ship, The Golden Sun, on the coast of Carthagena with ‘‘neer two 
hundred Negroes’’ belonging to the (Dutch) West India Company and an Am- 
sterdam merchant and sold them at Jamaica: the Privy Council ordered an ac- 
count of these to be made to the rightful owners, Holland and England being 
at peace (pp. 799, 806, 885.) 

*5 George IV, cap. 113 (Imp.) 
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which was becoming more and more felt. But money, the 
shyest of all things where loss is to be feared, proverbially 
has no conscience; and it was more than suspected that some 
of the merchants were using their money in schemes involv- 
ing the shipping of slaves to countries in which slavery was 
still legal. Dr. Richard Robert Madden, a strong friend of 
the Negro, his zeal for whom had embroiled him with the 
Planters of Jamaica, was in 1841, sent by the Melbourne Ad- 
ministration, as a Commissioner to the West Coast of 
Africa to inquire into the British Settlements there, Sierra 
Leone, Gambia and the Gold Coast. On his return, he made 
four elaborate reports to the Government, one of which was 
purely medical and does not concern us here; the other three 
contained matter of the utmost importance affecting the 
connection of British subjects with the trade, legally and il- 
legally carried on on the settlements. These were considered 
by the new Government of Sir Robert Peel, which came into 
power at the general election, to treat ‘‘of matters of the 
greatest importance and secrecy ;’’ and Lord Stanley, being 
asked when the reports would be laid on the table, said that 
‘*he should not feel himself warranted in laying on the table 
of the House, the whole of these matters.’” 


But some parts were laid before the House; and from 
them it appeared that a British vessel, commanded by a 
British subject, and sent out by a London House, the ship 
being called the Augusta, had been captured, having on 
board merchandise adapted for slave-trading, and notorious 
at all the factories on the coast of Africa as aiding and abet- 
ting the slave trade, and had been condemned by the Vice- 
Admiralty Court. The London House of Messrs. Zulueta 
& Co., was known to be the House which had made the ship- 
ment and Lord Stanley directed a copy of the report to be 
sent to them; they wrote Stanley that they were the shippers 
but the cargo consisted not only of legal but even unsus- 
pected merchandise, that they were mere shipping agents 


*59 Hansard Parliamentary Debates, (1841), col. 1004. 
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and possessed no control, direct or indirect, over either 
vessel or goods from the moment they left England. 

A few days before this, Lord Stanley had had a motion 
agreed to in the House of Commons, March 22, 1842,’ for 
the appointment of a ‘‘Select Committee to inquire into the 
state of the British possessions on the West Coast of Africa, 
more especially with reference to their present rela- 
tions with the neighbouring native tribes’’. The London 
House disclaimed any interest in the committee or its labors, 
and the committee went on with its duties; the evidence 
taken is of considerable importance from certain points of 
view, but little of it requires notice here. 

But a witness of apparent weight said before the Com- 
mittee :—‘‘Zulueta, the gentleman in London... . isa 
name well known on the coast in connexion with the slave 
trade’’: ‘‘Zulueta was known at Sierra Leone as the cor- 
respondent of the largest slave dealer on the Coast, Pedro 
Blanco’’: ‘‘his sole occupation was the slave trade’’: ‘‘Mr. 
Zulueta’s former connection with the Gallinas slave dealers 
shows that his course of trade with the Gallinas was one 
liable to exception’’, &c., &.—much indicating that the Lon- 
don House was actively engaged in furthering the prohibited 
traffie. 

Lord Sandon, the Chairman of the Committee, caused a 
copy of the evidence to be sent to Zulueta & Co., ‘‘in which 
your house is mentioned’”’ and acquainted them ‘‘that if 
you are desirous of making any statement thereon, either 
personally or by letter, the Committee will be ready to re- 
ceive the same’’. Thereupon Pedro de Zulueta, Junr., tend- 
ered himself as a witness, and was examined by the Com- 
mittee on several days and at great length. 

He testified that his House had been established upwards 
of 70 years in Spain and nearly 20 years in England, having 
connection, inter alia, with Pedro Martinez & Co. of Havan- 
nah; that from this House, they had received orders for 
nearly 20 years for shipments to the West Coast of Africa, 


*61 Hansard Parliamentary Debates, coll. 1105, 1108 
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and that so far as the Augusta was concerned, all they had 
to do with it was that Blanco wanted to buy the ship and they 
honored his drafts on money in their hands belonging to 
him; and all their dealings on the West Coast were filling 
orders for Martinez. A very considerable amount of evi- 
dence was given, which, if believed, would exculpate the 
London firm of violation of the Act of 1824. It is quite 
safe to say that his evidence was received with incredulity 
in several quarters, including the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, a body of men, many of them wealthy, many 
of high rank and most of great moral earnestness, who had 
set themselves to destroy the evil thing. The evidence being 
given in July, 1842, nothing was done in the way of prose- 
cution till August, 1843, when a charge of slave trading and 
another of conspiracy was laid against him by Sir George 
Stephen. The Central Criminal Court then sitting, the 
grand jury found true bills against him on both charges. 
Arrested and arraigned, he pleaded not guilty and was tried 
before the Central Criminal Court, presided over by Mr. 
Justice Maule and Mr. Justice Wightman, Mr. Commis- 
sioner Bullock being associated with them. 

The proceedings at the Trial are in part reported in 1 
Carrington & Kirwan’s Reports of Cases at Nisi Prius, pp. 
215, sqq: but a more extended report is contained in a publi- 
eation by Zulueta himself :—T rial of Pedro de Zulueta, Jun., 
on a Charge of Slave Trading .... (uondon, 1844.) This is 
an 8vo. of 410 pages in which are contained not only the pro- 
ceedings at the trial but also the proceedings before the 
committee of the House of Commons, and an elaborate state- 
ment in the way of preface by the defendant, full of com- 
plaint as to the way he was used and the injustice of the 
whole prosecution. This is of little force. How anyone read- 
ing the report of Dr. Madden and the evidence before the 
committee could say that the prosecution was an unfounded 
and cruel persecution passes my comprehension. 

A brief résumé will, I think, show the propriety of the 
action taken. Dr. Madden had reported that ‘‘a British 
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vessel, commanded by a British subject, the Augusta dis- 
patched by a London house, was captured by Lieutenant Hill 
of His Majesty’s Ship Saracen, having merchandise on 
board adapted for the slave trading factories, and having 
a direct destination to one of these... . . The Augusta, a 
notorious slaver, had been captured only a few months be- 
fore under the name of the Gollupchik and under Russian 
colours and she was found again on the Coast, under the 
British flag, the property of London merchants. The Span- 
ish slave trader was Captain of the Gollupchik, when 
captured by the Saracen... . .’’ Before the committee, 
it was sworn that Gallinas to which the Augusta was con- 
signed was a place with no trade but the slave trade, all 
legitimate trade having been destroyed by it. It had slave 
barracoons with chains and fetters for the detention of 
slaves and no other facilities for trade; that the ship Au- 
gusta had the record given it by Dr. Madden, that, when 
sold, it was bought at Portsmouth through the Zulueta firm; 
that they advanced the money to fit her out, pretending that 
one Jennings was the owner, that they shipped the cargo, 
which was precisely such as all admitted the slave trade re- 
quired to Martinez, the most notorious slave dealer, the 
eargo to be delivered to three notorious slave dealers: wit- 
nesses did not hesitate to say that they must have been 
aware that the goods were to be used in that trade; and that 
‘‘Zulueta ....1S8 a name well known on the Coast in con- 
nexion with the slave trade,’’ &., &e. Zulueta in his evi- 
dence admitted that he knew Martinez was a dealer in 
slaves, that the Ship had been bought on money advanced by 
his firm that they had made the shipment; but denied that 
they or he had any knowledge of intention to use them in 
that way. 

The actual trial began October 27, 1843, at the Old Bailey, 
the prisoner being admirably defended by Fitzroy Kelly 
(afterwards known as ‘‘Applepip Kelly’’—but that’s an- 
other story—and then Lord Chief Baron Kelly), Clarkson 
and Bodkin (who afterwards became the celebrated Crown 
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Prosecutor), while the Crown was represented by Serjeant 
Bompass (said by some to have been the original of Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz, who led for the plaintiff in the well known 
ease of Bardell v. Pickwick), Serjeant Talfourd (after- 
wards Mr. Justice Talfourd, better known in literature than 
in law), and Mr. Payne (of Carrington & Payne). There 
were two Indictments in the old common law form of intol- 
erable length: but boiled down, the charges amounted to 
a violation of the Statute of 5 George IV, already mentioned. 

The report in C. & K. is only concerned with the motion 
made by counsel for the prisoner that his client might be 
allowed to sit beside him to interpret the Spanish documents, 
expected to be produced. The rule in the English Courts 
(and in those of Ontario, so long as the distinction was the 
practice) being that in cases of misdemeanour, this was 
permitted, but except by leave of the judge, not in cases of 
Felony. In Felony, the Prisoner sat in the dock, not in the 
well of the court at the Barristers’ Table. The application 
was denied in Zulueta’s case. 

The whole trial was conducted with great skill and 
ability. As there was no real dispute as to the facts, the 
whole question being as to the prisoner’s knowledge—as a 
sample of what was to be expected from Mr. Justice Maule, 
I but quote his statement as to hearsay evidence: ‘‘ We can- 
not even take the word of a king, so extreme is our repug- 
nance to hearsay evidence.’’ It is true he was talking of a 
‘‘native king,’’ but there is no reason to suppose that he 
would have limited the ruling to native kings. 

Kelly made an eloquent and powerful—in some parts, 
rather viperish—address for the accused, the Crown prose- 
cutors waived their right to reply, Maule summed up im- 
partially and the jury acquitted. This was on the felony 
charge: the Crown counsel, saying that they rejoiced in the 
result, took a verdict of ‘‘not guilty’’ on the indictment for 
conspiracy : and the prosecution was at an end. 

No one, I think, can read the proceedings without com- 
ing to the conclusion that Zulueta might well have been con- 
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victed: but suspicion is not proof, and the verdict was justi- 
fied. The acquittal was the subject of much unfavorable 
comment, and the cause of much searching of heart on the 
part of those interested in human liberty: and one is not 
astonished to find that the committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society regarded the trial ‘‘as an 
event of the highest interest and importance,’’ and felt it 
their ‘‘duty to express their sentiments on the state of 
things which has been developed by it,’’ shameful facts that 
‘‘articles of British manufacture are principally used on 
the Coast of Africa in barter for slaves,’’ that ‘‘although a 
British merchant may furnish supplies to the most notori- 
ous slave dealers in the world .... the evidence .... is of 
such a nature that it is extremely difficult, if not almost im- 
possible, to prosecute such an offender to conviction’’ that 
‘*the practice ....is not regarded with the sentiments due to 
its flagitious character.’’ It is no wonder that the com- 
mittee were confirmed in the ‘‘principle.... that the only 
effective mode by which the slave trade can be abolished is 
the abolition of slavery itself.’’ 

Although the trial of Zulueta did not result in a convic- 
tion, the disclosures made had no little to do with the cessa- 
tion of the scandalous practice of British merchants—and 
Liverpool was by no means the only, if the worst offender 
—clandestinely and with the guise of legitimate trade as. 
sisting the villainous traffic. 

WituraM Renwick RippELy 
Osgoode Hall 
Toronto. 
November 11th., 1929 
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Die Revolution von Saint Domingue. By Erwin Riisch. (Hamburg: 
Friederichsen, de Gruyter and Company, 1930. Pp. X, 210.) 


This aspect of history of the Western world claims here for 
the first time in many years the attention of a German author. 
It does not appear that this has been an attractive theme for writers 
of that country. About the only works of consequence on that island 
in the German language are Geschichte des Freistates von Santo 
Domingo by F. Phillippi, published at Dresden in 1826; Geschichte 
der Insel Haiti by Wilhelm Jordan, published at Leipzig in 1846; 
and Geschichte der Insel Haiti by H. Handelmann, published at 
Kiel in 1856. The author of the work under review does not esti- 
mate highly the efforts of his three forerunners. A new treatment, 
then, is deemed necessary. 

This new study and presentation of the history of that island 
ean be justified from another point of view. Within the last gen- 
eration the world in which we now live has been revolutionized and 
nations and races must be seen from another point of view and by 
writers who have the new vision and the ability to present these ele- 
ments in their relation to the rapidly changing order. A series 
of publications dealing with the relations and problems of trans- 
Atlantie countries, Ubersee-Geschichte, has been projected by the 
publishers of this work, and this volume is the fifth to appear. It 
is interesting to note that, while the first volume of the series dealt 
with European expansion, the second with the United States Mexi- 
ean policy, the third with the opinion of North America in German 
writings up to the middle of the Nineteenth Century, and the fourth 
with political system of Alexander Hamilton, this, the fifth of the 
series, treats of the upheaval in Saint Domingue. 

The book bears some of the marks of German scholarship. It 
is well annotated and has a useful bibliography. The author begins 
his task in characteristic German style, treating first the land and 
its inhabitants before proceeding with the revolution. The weaken- 
ing of the hold of the established authority, the rising of the people, 
the decline of the government and the role of the dictator follow 
like a panorama leading up to the rise of Toussaint Louverture. 
The story is continued as the extension of the new régime, the new 
state, the exploits of the hero, the people over whom he ruled, and 
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the rise of Dessalines who carried forward the work which Tous- 
saint Louverture began. 

This book is written in a different vein from that of others 
produced under the influence of racial antagonism. Germany has 
not had as much contact with African peoples as have other Euro- 
peans like the Spaniards, French, Italians, and English. However, 
while there is a tendency to be scientific, one finds here and there 
just what you would expect of a foreigner who has to see a situation 
from afar rather than from within. The author after all has not 
added much to what we already know of Haiti, but he has made a 
contribution in giving the publie an idea as to what some persons 
or, at least, what this particular person thinks of that island and its 
history. 


The Catholic Church and the American Negro. By John T. Gillard, 
8.8. J. (Baltimore: St. Joseph’s Society Press, 1929. Pp. XVI, 
324. ) 


In this day when we ean daily record numerous things which 
Christians are doing to handicap Negroes, it may seem strange that 
one should write a book on what certain Christians have been doing 
for this despised group. Among Negroes the Christian Church 
has been discredited. There are a few slavish-minded Negroes who 
still persist in referring to this socially repressive order in the 
modern world as Christian, but very few enlightened black people 
think of it other than as a farce. The young Negroes of today, 
even when not given to infidelity, are very suspicious of persons 
who are known as Christians. They have a much better opinion of 
sports, gamblers, and outlaws, for among them or between these 
classes and Negroes are found more brotherly love than is discovered 
between white and black Christians. The Negroes of today, like Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, even express their doubt of the sincerity of those 
Christians who profess to be promoting interracial cooperation; for 
the Negroes are not permitted to participate in constructing these 
plans; and too often, as Jesse O. Thomas, of Atlanta, has said, the 
Negroes are doing the ‘‘coing’’ and the whites the ‘‘operating,’’ 
and not in the direction of full recognition of Negroes as citizens. 
There can always be found a few Negroes who will render such 
service, however, for they live on the ‘‘ profits of segregation, receiv- 
ing high salaries with expenses paid to go here and there to sustain 
easte.’’ 
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This very book shows that Christian agents of race hate and 
social repression are very bitter in their attacks on Negroes whom 
they can no longer influence to do what they would have them do. 
Yet it is unreasonable to expect the course of the Negroes to be 
otherwise when facing this record of crime. Christian people have 
promoted serfdom, established slavery, devised segregation, and 
even the gradual extermination of races; and, worst of all, they 
have done these things in the name of God. Missionaries sent to 
benighted lands have been forerunners of foreign aggression and 
along with this the Christians have brought such evils as alcohol 
and social diseases. A missionary to the Belgian Congo once said 
to the reviewer that on the very day the first two missionaries 
reached that country Christian laymen landed two hundred kegs of 
rum. Too often, moreover, as Roseneau says, civilization has been 
syphilization. A white business man from South Africa while mak- 
ing a speech recently in Philadelphia to induce business men to go 
to that continent insisted that it is a white man’s country. He con- 
sidered it a bright prospect that segregation, unrelenting toil, and 
the spread of social diseases imported by the whites will soon work 
the extermination of these aborigines. Theodore Roosevelt himself, 
a man about as kindly disposed to the Negroes as any one developed 
since the emancipation of the race, once expressed his gratification 
on seeing Africa become a white man’s country. This is the onward 
sweep of Christian peoples. That large numbers of thinking Negroes 
are arraying themselves against the Christian Church, then, should 
not be such a surprise as the author throughout this book expresses. 
The people make the church, and the church makes the people. 

The present hypocrisy which now characterizes Christianity, 
especially as it is represented by the Ku Klux Protestant Church in 
this country, tends to justify the assertion of the Catholics that, 
although the church was in need of reform it would have been 
much better to reform it from within. As time goes on there 
seems to be only that spark left in the Catholic Church. The lib- 
erty of the Protestants has become their stumbling block. In as- 
suming to decide for themselves how they should interpret the 
teachings of Jesus they also arrogated to themselves the right to 
repudiate those teachings as they have done in America and Europe 
or wherever race hate has been necessary to facilitate the exploita- 
tion of the weak. 

With the respect to the Negroes the Catholics have been the last 
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to yield. The Quakers once vied with them in their zeal but the 
latter have tended to go rapidly in the other direction, as evidenced 
by the contemptuous attitude toward Negroes of the first of their 
sect to become President of the United States. Herbert Hoover does 
not believe in and does not practice equality and justice for all. 
The Catholics, too, have departed from their former position in 
that they segregate Negroes in their churches, do not encourage 
a Negro priesthood, and will not admit Negroes to some of their 
outstanding schools. Negroes, however, still remember how Arch- 
bishop Ireland championed equality and justice when two genera- 
tions ago the Protestants especially began to compromise on these 
things, and they will not soon forget how Cardinal Gibbons took 
the same high ground in later years. 

This book, then, should prove interesting to persons concerned 
with social problems, however they may differ from the author on 
certain questions. He covers the field in detail. He treats as turning 
points the effort for evangelization before the Civil War with 1829, 
the year of the First Provincial Council, as the dividing line, and 
with 1866, the date of the Second Plenary Council in Baltimore, 
as the end of the next period. After the Civil War he considers the 
coming of the Josephite Fathers in 1871 as marking another epoch. 
The work of the earliest Catholic missionaries is treated in general 
and that of the Josephite Fathers in particular. They were the 
workers especially commissioned to toil among the freedmen. How 
they have finally proselyted more than 200,000 Negroes in spite of 
numerous difficulties makes an interesting story carried out by 
states and sections of the country. The external difficulties faced 
were prejudice, discrimination, lack of priests, and inadequacy of 
funds. The internal difficulties were the Negro church, the emotion 
of the Negro, the Negro preacher, and the upheaval of the migra- 
tion. He mentions also morality as inherited and as developed 
from environment and poverty; and then as immediate difficulties 
he refers to such as secret societies, mixed marriages, race conscious- 
ness, and irregularity in church attendance. 

In discussing these things the author is wrong in leaving the 
impression that certain shortcomings observed are peculiar to Ne- 
groes. Such conditions obtain among all peoples similarly cireum- 
staneed. The author, moreover, fails ingloriously to face courage- 
ously such questions as the need for Negro clergy, race distinctions, 
and segregation. He seems inclined to compromise on these things 
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or to make excuses for them when he knows that followers of Jesus 
of Nazareth cannot be guilty of such crimes. In one place in the 
compromising part of the book the author seems to deliver a veiled 
attack on the liberal attitude of the Rev. John LaFarge and the 
Rev. Wm. M. Markoe, who denounce those of their Catholic brethren 
who have permitted race hate and caste prejudice to reduce their 
religion to a mockery. It is interesting to note, too, that with a 
saner approach to the Negro and his problems these two clergymen 
have won a place in the hearts of the Negroes whom they have 
served while the Josephite Fathers with a different policy are all 
but hated by the very Negroes among whom they have toiled for 
generations. 


Hebrewisms of West Africa, from Nile to Niger with the Jews. 
By Joseph J. Williams, 8. J., Ph. D., Litt. D. (New York: Lin- 
coln Mae Veagh: The Dial Press, 1930. Pp. XII, 443. Price 
$7.50) 

‘‘This book is the result of the author’s five years of personal 
study of the West Indian Negro in Jamaica followed by eleven years 
of intensive research.’’ The author disclaims any such attempt as 
the effort to find the so-called ‘‘Lost Tribes.’’ He has endeavored 
to trace through diffusion, ‘‘from the Nile to the Niger, the many 
Hebrewisms, real or apparent, which are to be found among dis- 
tinctively Negro Tribes in West Africa in general, but particularly 
among the Ashanti.’’ The objective is to establish ‘‘the continuity 
of the Old Testament concept of the Supreme Being in its diffusion 
throughout the world and especially among the distinctively Negro 
Tribes of Africa.’’ 

The author easily discovered many Hebrewisms in the Ashanti 
tribal customs, having beforehand identified the outstanding and 
fearless Coromantines of Jamaica as captives from this tribe. 
Ashanti words had a striking resemblance to those of equivalent 
Hebrew meaning just as the Supreme Being of the Ashanti gave 
strong indication of the Yahweh of the Old Testament. How did 
this happen or did it happen or come as migration or diffusion of 
cultures? What, then, was the connection of the Ashanti with the 
Hebrews of two thousand years ago? 

To answer these questions thus raised the author mentions sev- 
eral possibilities. One might study the dispersion of the Jews, or 
he might direct attention to the earliest tribal beliefs and practices 
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and the records of the African travelers prior to the Mohammedan 
invasion. To go into this matter thoroughly the author approached 
the subject from all of these possible positions. Tracing the Dis- 
persion of the Jews, he started with the Abyssinian center of He- 
braic influence which eventually built up the distinctly Jewish 
Falashas. The author next discovered that long before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus ‘‘the Mediterranean shore of Africa had 
become lined with influential Jewish colonies which were undoubt- 
edly in constant mercantile relations with the interior of the Dark 
Continent.’’ He found it significant, too, that ‘‘ Egypt especially 
had been the haven of the refugees from Jerusalem at the time of 
the Babylonian Captivity, and for many subsequent centuries the 
Jewish element in the land of the Pharaohs continued to increase 
and prosper.’’ The conclusion is that from these sourees Hebraic 
influence penetrated to the very heart of Western Africa. In ar- 
riving at such a conclusion, however, the author does not rely solely 
upon his own judgment. Throughout the book appear numerous 
long quotations of others, in fact, so many such citations that the 
reader is burdened unnecessarily with undigested materials which 
the author could have more appropriately mentioned in substance. 
Unfortunately, too, some of the writers quoted knew much less about 
these things than laymen of today. 

While the author has recorded interesting facts and raised nu- 
merous questions to stimulate thought in this neglected field his 
views as to the development and the diffusion of culture may not 
be accepted by the scientists of our day. In the first place, there 
is no more reason for thinking that Hebrews influenced the Africans 
than for thinking that Africans influenced the Hebrews. It is our 
method of investigating, however, to proceed in such an irrational 
way from our own to the unknown in others, and we regard that 
which is unknown as less important than that with which we are 
acquainted. The inevitable conclusion in the cases of parallelism, 
then, is that somebody has been borrowing from us. Some scientists 
insist that parallelism in culture indicates not borrowed ideas, but 
the development of similarly cireumstanced people along similar 
lines. For example, it has not yet been established that the Kaffirs 
were much influenced by the Hebrews. Yet their idea of creation, 
their social order, and their jurisprudence were very much alike. 
Did the Kaffirs learn these things from the Hebrews or the Hebrews 
from the Kaffirs? This question cannot be answered by making 
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desire father to the thought. It requires thorough investigation, a 
much more extensive research than what is indicated in this volume. 


An Anthology of American Negro Literature. By V. F. Calverton. 

(New York: The Modern Library, 1929. Pp. XII, 535. Price 

95 cents.) 

Opening this volume, the reader would expect to find immedi- 
ately rare specimens of standard poetry and prose by persons of 
African blood. In this he will not be altogether mistaken, for the 
work includes certain selections showing literary merit. Many of 
these extracts, however, according to the author himself, are re- 
produced not because they have any such value but because they 
are representative of the time in which and the people in the 
interest of whom they were written. The book, then, would have 
been more appropriately styled as the thought of the Negro, for 
some of these expressions of thought are not literary 

With the purpose of portraying the Negro mind of today the 
author has arranged these selections according to their content as 
fiction, drama, poetry, spirituals, essays, and autobiography. Most 
of the well-known Negroes appear in this collection, in fact, a num- 
ber of persons who have never been known as possessing any lit- 
erary merit or serious thought which can be considered typical of 
the Negro of any place or of any time. In some instances the 
authors quoted are so obscure that persons conversant with move- 
ments among Negroes must inquire as to their existence and worth. 

It is extremely unfortunate that the materials were not wisely se- 
lected and that the book was not carefully printed. Either the edi- 
tor failed to read the proof thoroughly or made errors in copying 
the selections included. In some eases, then, as on page 423, what 
the author of the selection said is misquoted and distorted. While 
the purpose of the editor may have been lofty he has to this extent 
rendered the public a disservice rather than a service. It is earnestly 
hoped, then, that a new edition will be produced to correct these 
errors, if for no other reason. Certainly these Negro writers should 
not be represented as less meritorious than what they really are. 
The editor is wrong, then, in saying that this anthology presents 
a striking picture of the intellectual development of the American 
Negro. 

The very appearance of this book emphasizes the importance 
of the scientific approach to the race problem in the United States. 
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There is an increasing interest in the study of the Negro and the 
public wants informing books in this field. It will be most unfortu- 
nate, however, to have this demand supplied by persons whose chief 
motive is exploitation. Matters of such serious importance should 
be presented accurately that a modus operandi based upon mis- 
information may not work disaster before the truth can get a hear- 
ing. Even with good intentions, moreover, it is doubtful that a 
writer who has not and does not live among Negroes can determine 
their thought and portray it to a strange and indifferent world. 
This task the Negro is learning to perform with some success, and 
he should be encouraged in the effort. 








NOTES 
NEVAL HOLLEN THOMAS 


On April 13, 1930, Neval Hollen Thomas, a warm supporter 
of the Association, passed away. For several years he had been 
declining, and it was known among his friends that the end was 
near; but the news of the death of such a fearless advocate of 
equality and justice fell like an appalling note on the ears of those 
who properly evaluate his services. He belonged to the old school 
of the abolition element like Charles Lenox Remond, J. W. C. Pen- 
nington, Sojourner Truth, Samuel Ringgold Ward, and Henry 
Highland Garnett. He had few associates in his struggle, for he 
lived in a world of compromise though he was not of it. 

Thomas was born in Springfield, Ohio, January 6, 1874. He 
began his education in the public schools of that city. He entered 
Howard University in 1895 and was graduated with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1901. He later studied in the Law Department 
of this institution, and completed the course in 1904; but he never 
practiced in that capacity. He began teaching in the M Street 
High School in 1902 and thus served in the secondary education of 
the youth in the District of Columbia until the time of his death. 


His outstanding contribution, however, was not in education but 
in agitation for the full recognition of the civie and economic rights 
of the Negroes in this country and abroad. As such he easily im- 
pressed the public with his earnestness and unselfishness. Some of 
his coworkers, who lacked his zeal, often thought he was too radical 
and questioned his judgment, but Thomas was a real reformer. He 
believed that he was right and that any one who did not agree with 
him was wrong, and he would not have been a reformer if he had 
not had this attitude. He had nothing but the most vitriolic out- 
pouring of contempt for the Caucasian autocracy of race hate and 
for the agents of the exploitation of the weaker peoples. No one 
was equal to him in his scathing denunciation of genuflecting 
Negroes who yield to race distinctions to enjoy the ‘‘profits of 
segregation.’’ 

The occasion which evoked the expression of the real man was 
the change in attitude toward Negroes announced by the inefficient 
President Taft and continued under Woodrow Wilson and his suc- 
cessors. Negroes were told that they could not serve in federal 
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positions, if whites did not want them employed in such capacities, 
and those left in the service were segregated to please the advocates 
of further race distinctions. The system of illegally removing 
Negroes from the eligible list by adopting the picture system and 
selecting one from the three highest easily eliminated Negroes. The 
Negro clerks in the civil service were thereby reduced from the 
thousands to a few hundred who are cornered away from others; 
and to make it impossible for Negroes to rise to these positions the 
Hoover administration is said to be carrying out the scheme of 
appointing as messengers only the most illiterate Negroes who can 
never rise to clerkships. 

Against these things Thomas fought without stint or limit. As 
a worker of the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People he entered this battle for equal rights in 1913 when the 
segregation issue was acute, and he waxed warm and eloquent as 
he developed as the local spokesman of his people. Far from being 
economically independent, he had to earn his living; but he never 
permitted his own welfare or future to swerve him from the path of 
duty. He believed that he had been called to a great task in a crisis, 
and he had to respond with all the powers of his mind and soul. 

His battle, however, was not waged on local issues and his fame 
was not restricted to the District of Columbia. In the national as- 
semblies of organizations engaged in the uplift of the Negro, he 
was usually there in recent years to define the issues, to chide the 
faint-hearted, and to drive from the ranks the traitor of the people. 
In expressing his opinions he was no respecter of persons. He 
would publicly denounce any one whom he considered wrong, 
whether he was the humblest citizen or the President of the United 
States. Naturally a man of such courage made some enemies, but 
he was loved and respected by those who believe in truth and 
righteousness. 

As an orator Thomas had few equals. He had action, fluency of 
speech, and self confidence. His words were fraught with superior 
power of thought, logical consistency, brillianey of conception, and 
abundance of knowledge. Above all, Thomas had the power of 
conviction and persuasion. One could not listen to him without be- 
lieving that he was right or without feeling that he should do what 
the speaker required. In debate or invective he gave his opponent 
little quarter. He spoke rapidly, and his speech was fulminating, 
allowing the person attacked little time to recover his equilibrium. 
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Few men of our day have shown such ability to think quickly on 
their feet and to meet an opponent at every point of attack. 


STANSBURY BOYCE 

On the 13th of April, the Association lost a warm supporter in 
the passing of one of its life members, Stansbury Boyce. Mr. Boyce 
was born a free Negro in South Baltimore, Maryland, December 11, 
1839. His parents were Stansbury and Mary Jane Boyce. They be- 
longed to that class of people of color of whom we have almost for- 
gotten although they constituted one seventh of the Negro population 
and as heads of families were maintaining themselves in better cir- 
cumstances than many of the whites. 

Mr. Boyce reached a turning point in his career when he went 
with his parents to Trinidad in 1852. At that time the West Indies 
were still suffering from a dearth of labor as a result of the emanci- 
pation in 1833 and the termination of the apprenticeship a few 
years later. Negro men tended as rapidly as possible to withdraw 
their wives and children from agriculture, and there were other 
freedmen who left those parts to enjoy life elsewhere. The only 
hope of the West Indian planters, then, was to seek the labor of 
free Negroes in the United States, where the slaveholding element 
was trying to get rid of this class because the success of the Negro 
as a free men was an irrefutable argument against slavery. It was 
this pressure of slavery which led the Boyees to heed the eall to emi- 
grate to Trinidad in 1852. They went, however, not as laborers 
but as persons of means seeking their fortunes abroad. 

On that island Mr. Boyce’s father was immediately successful as 
a planter. He acquired possession of as many as three sugar planta- 
tions, but after enjoying such prosperity for a number of years he 
became ambitious for other adventure. Lured by the rush for the 
gold fields of Venezuela, the father sold his holdings, stationed his 
family in San Fernando in Trinidad, and joined the competitors for 
riches in this new industrial development. The father had a claim 
which he fondly hoped to exploit, but an American preempted the 
ground and thus dispossessed him. Being from Trinidad, Mr. Boyce 
appealed to the British Consul, but he obtained no assistance in that 
quarter for the reason that he was not a British subject. Mr. Boyce 
and his son, however, found it profitable to work in the gold mines 
for the remuneration was more attractive than in most spheres; but, 
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the health of the son becoming somewhat impaired, he returned to 
Trinidad, hoping to go back to Venezuela as soon as he recovered. 
Before he had become thoroughly reestablished in health, however, 
the son received the news of his father’s death and abandoned the 
project altogether. 

By this time the Negroes had been emancipated in the United 
States and were participating in the reconstruction of the South. 
Mr. Boyce decided, then, to return to his native land. Arriving at 
Baltimore, he sought work at coach painting, a trade which he had 
mastered in Trinidad. He soon found, however, that the trades 
unions of this Christian country barred Negroes from the higher 
pursuits of labor. Mr. Boyce, then, entered another sphere of use- 
fulness. He had had much more education than even the free 
Negroes were permitted to acquire in this country, and the freedmen 
were very much in need of efficient teachers of the fundamentals. 
Mr. Boyce, therefore, was immediately successful when he opened a 
private school in Baltimore. He was a painstaking and thorough 
teacher. 

Along with his private teaching he began to sell dry goods and 
notions with the assistance of his faithful wife. This business soon 
developed to the extent that he could devote all of his time to it. 
Baltimore, however, did not impress him as the most inviting field 
for such an enterprise. In 1891, therefore, he moved his business 
to Jacksonville, Florida, and expanded it into a regular department 
store on the corner of Broad and Forsythe Streets, where the branch 
store of Sears Roebuck and Company now stands. In this new field 
Mr. Boyce was more successful than in anything he had ever at- 
tempted, having the patronage of substantial white people as well 
as that of his own race; but in 1908 he sold out his business and 
retired, having accumulated sufficient to make himself and his com- 
panion comfortable for life. 

After spending a year abroad he established a residence in 
Washington, D.C., enjoying himself in quietude with the exception 
of some investments in real estate. During these years, however, his 
wife, Mrs. Frances Boyce, distinguished herself as a leader in the 
civic and social uplift work of her people in Washington, D.C. She 
cooperated with all agencies looking toward these ends and especially 
with the Phillis Wheatley Association, of the board of which she 
was a most efficient chairman for several years. Her financial con- 
tributions to these efforts were considerable. 
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BISHOP JOHN HURST 

In the passing of Bishop John Hurst, the thirty-sixth bishop of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, the Association lost a 
most substantial supporter and faithful member of the Executive 
Council. The end came on the sixth of May. He was born in Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti, May 10, 1863. He was one of five children born 
to Thomas and Sylvanie Hurst. Sylvanie, his mother, had been 
born in Talbot County, Maryland, and had migrated with her 
parents to Haiti. Not only were the parents of Bishop Hurst mem- 
bers of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, but the fact that 
his great uncle was a cofounder of the denomination with Richard 
Allen and served under him as a class leader, was a source of great 
pride to Bishop Hurst, and he cherished the possession of the old 
class book and pen used by this great uncle in Richard Allen’s 
Chureh. 

The early education of Bishop Hurst was in the primary and 
grammar schools of his native eity. Later he studied at the Lycee 
National of Port-au-Prince, from which he was graduated. About 
this time the Rev. Charles W. Mossell, who was serving as a mission- 
ary to the Haitian work, sent young Hurst and one or two other 
Haitian youths to the United States to be educated in theology. 
Young Hurst had been converted in 1877 and had joined the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church the same year. In 1883 he was licensed 
to preach by Bishop B. F. Lee at Wilberforce; he was ordained 
deacon in 1886 at Baltimore, Maryland, by Bishop Wayman; and 
that same year he was graduated from Wilberforce with the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. In 1887 he was ordained elder at Port-au- 
Prince by Bishop Campbell. He had joined the Baltimore Annual 
Conference in 1882 under Bishop Payne and had received as his 
first appointment in 1886 St. Paul’s African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Port-au-Prince. He worked in this mission field three 
years when the service was interrupted by the proffer from Presi- 
dent Hippolyte of the assignment to the first secretaryship of the 
Haitian Legation at Washington. This he accepted and served in 
the position for four years. At the expiration of this service he 
was again offered a position under the Haitian Government, but he 
declined it in order to continue the pursuit of his ministry. He 
elected to continue it in the United States, and he renewed his 
membership in the Baltimore Annual Conference. 

His first assignment was to the Crowdensville Circuit, consisting 
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of three small congregations in Howard County, the radius of the 
churches extending seventeen or so miles. The first Sunday he 
visited his charge no transportation had been provided, but so deter- 
mined was he to fulfill his obligation that he walked the entire dis- 
tance of seventeen miles between points and preached once that day 
at each of the three charges. No weather was too inclement, and 
during his pastorate he never failed to meet on any Sunday or mid- 
week appointment the members of these churches. The year he 
spent in the rural work he claimed to have been one of the pleasant- 
est of his whole ministry, and so constructively and faithfully did he 
develop it that Bishop Wesley J. Gaines brought him to Baltimore 
to use his talent in the promotion of the city work. He was sent 
to Waters Church where he served four years, after which he was 
assigned to Bethel Church for five years, the limit of service per- 
mitted at that time by the law of the denomination. After serving 
at Bethel he was returned to Waters for another five years and then 
assigned to St. Johns where he preached about two months before 
being elected to the office of Financial Secretary by the General 
Conference in 1908. Four years later he was elected to the bishopric 
in which position he served his church eighteen years. 

During the time Bishop Hurst served Baltimore as a pastor he 
likewise directed attention to its social and civie problems. For 
twelve years of that ministry he was the president of the North- 
eastern Board of Federated Charities and entered fully into the 
social needs and fortunes of his community. He was most active 
in civie affairs but eschewed any political aggressiveness. In that 
day men like Dr. Harvey Johnson, the Rev. Mr, Alexander, and Mr. 
Hiram Watty were agitating the school question as it concerned 
personnel and housing; and Dr. J. H. N. Waring later enthusias- 
tically campaigned for the rights of school children to wholesome 
environment and suitable buildings for their educational develop- 
ment. All of them found in John Hurst a worthy colleague and 
an advocate of ample provision for the salutary needs of this city. 

As a bishop most of his service was given to the State of Florida, 
where he labored for sixteen years in a struggle to elevate the edu- 
cational work of the church and to raise the morale of the ministry. 
How well he succeeded can best be epitomized by the saying of 
some Floridians that ‘‘What Henry Flagler meant to white Florida, 
John Hurst meant to Negro Florida.’’ 

Other parts nevertheless, were served by him. Upon the death of 
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Bishop Derrick he was given the supervision of the West Indian 
Field and of British and Dutch Guiana. He organized the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Jamaica, receiving 9 congregations 
with 1100 members and property valued at $10,000. Upon the death 
of Bishop Beckett, he served South Carolina in the interval of 
General Conferences, while continuing his work in Florida. At 
the next General Conference he was assigned the South Carolina 
area where he labored ardently for education and the development 
of the church. 

Bishop Hurst was the recipient of many honors and his activi- 
ties were not limited to his denomination. He was a delegate to all 
of the General Conferences from 1892 to 1928; he was a delegate to 
the Ecumenical Conferences of 1901 and 1911; and more recently 
to the European Conference on Faith and Order. He was a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Federation of Methodism and a member 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. He 
was Chairman of the Spingarn Award Committee, a vice-president 
and director of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, a trustee of Howard and Wilberforce Universities, 
Chancellor of Allen University, a member of the Executive Council 
of the Association for Study of Negro Life and History, a director 
of the Atlanta School for Social Work, a member of the Negro Acad- 
emy, the Academy of Social and Political Science, a Mason, and a 
member of Sigma Pi Phi fraternity. He literally walked with kings 
but never lost the common touch. Never did outside activities take 
precedence over his church, and were he present in life at these 
services today, nothing would please him more than the realization 
that he had so conducted his life that men with whom he came in 
touch as he traveled had been some way touched and had felt 
that their organization, the Red Caps Porter Association of Wash- 
ington, should mention their regret at his passing. 

In 1890 he married Miss K. Bertha Thompson of Abbeville, S.C. 
Of this marriage was born a son. In his domestic life dazzled the 
brilliance of Bishop Hurst. He erected in his own home the family 
altar, and he placed in the hearts of his dear ones a reverence for 
the things he loved. No husband more tender, loving and attentive: 
no father more thoughtful, dependable and careful! He was full 
of understanding in all things. He created a love for the things 
that were real and lasting, and as he inspired others he suffered 
no loss of power to inspire his own. On his death bed he spoke 
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of devotion of his wife for almost forty years, of what her love 
and loyalty had meant to him, of how it must not be spoiled in death 
by mourning either in form or substance, but rather how joys of 
the family union must continue undisturbed by grief but refresh- 
ened by the pleasant memories of all that had past. 


DR. GEORGE CLEVELAND HALL 


On the 17th of June Dr. George Cleveland Hall, another life 
member of the Association, died. He was one of the five persons who 
responded to the invitation of the Director to participate in the 
organization of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History in Chicago, September 9, 1915; and he served for two years 
as president of the Executive Council. 

Dr. Hall was born of James W. and Emmaline Buck Hall in 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, February 22, 1864. He received his early edu- 
cation in the public schools of that city. He completed his high 
school course in Chicago. He entered Lincoln University in Penn- 
sylvania in 1882 and was graduated from its college department in 
1886. He next entered upon the study of medicine and in 1888 com- 
pleted such a course at Bennett Medical College in Chicago, where 
he had decided to begin his professional career. 

Entering upon the practice of medicine in that city in 1888, he 
succeeded without much difficulty. To this end he was assisted in no 
little degree by finding a real helpmate in Miss Theodosia Brewer 
whom he married in March, 1894. His thorough preparation, ability 
to understand people, and interest in suffering humanity won him 
many friends. He early connected himself with the Provident Hos- 
pital as one of the original board of founders; and with its facilities 
at his disposal he developed rapidly as a surgeon at the head of the 
staff. With the exception of Dr. Daniel H. Williams, no Negro 
surgeon has ranked higher in that section. Physicians and surgeons 
came to Chicago to observe his demonstrations, and they arranged 
for him to conduct clinics at various points in the South to assist 
those who could not come into helpful contact with the white experts 
in this profession. 

During these years, too, Dr. Hall was fortunate in being able to 
realize something from his practice. Having wisdom and vision, he 
so invested his earnings as to derive therefrom sufficient income to 
make himself comfortable and to retire from constant practice dur- 
ing his declining days. He might have accumulated much more, 
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had not his generosity diverted much of his income to the assistance 
of the man farthest down. 

Dr. Hall, moreover, was much larger than his profession. He is 
better known throughout the country as a civie leader working for 
the uplift of the masses. In this capacity he was easily the most 
prominent Negro in the Middle West during his active career. There 
was no effective movement for the social amelioration of the masses 
that could not count on his support and eooperation. Social work- 
ers sought his assistance, and philanthropists interested in the Negro 
there often asked for his advice in making grants for their aid. He 
was desired, then, as the chairman of the board of management of 
the Wabash Avenue Young Men’s Christian Association, and he 
figured also in the national deliberations of this organization. He was 
one of the firm supporters of the Chicago Urban League, which he 
served as vice-president. It was largely through him that upon the 
death of Mrs. Celia Parker Wooley, the Frederick Douglass Center 
of that city was made the home of this new org inization to deal with 
problems of Negro industrial workers. 

Dr. Hall was also intensely interested in education. He always 
kept in mind Lincoln University, his alma mater, and served during 
his last years as one of its trustees. It is said that he secured for 
the institution the largest single gift of the half million raised for 
the endowment and development of the school. He gave attention 
also to the needs of Fisk and Meharry. Being a practical man, too, 
he was easily attracted to the work of Booker T. Washington and 
Robert R. Moton. Their optimistic view of the Negro in America 
and their practical method of solving social problems appealed to 
Dr. Hall very strongly. He became closely associated with these 
men, then, and earnestly promoted the cause which they espoused. 
He frequently visited Tuskegee and other points in the South 
where this program of action was being carried out and participated 
in the effort. He was usually on hand for all important conferences 
on health, business, and education. Booker T. Washington regarded 
him as a close, personal friend. 

During his most active years Dr. Hall was ealled upon to serve 
in various ways. He was once a teacher of medical surgery in the 
Chicago Medical School. Governor Lowden appointed him as a 
member of the commission to investigate the conditions leading up 
to the race riots there in 1919. Mayor William E. Dever appointed 
him a member of the Chicago Library Board. In these positions of 
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social service he was associated with such outstanding persons as 
Mary McDowell, Harriet E. Vittum, Jane Addams, Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge, and Julius Rosenwald. 

Dr. Hall is survived by his widow, Mrs. Theodosia Hall, an 
adopted daughter, Hortense, and a sister Mrs. Blande Hancock, all 
of Chicago. 








